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“T shall, first of all, good Socrates,” said Ischomachus, “ acquaint you that hus- 
bandry is an honorable science, and the most pleasant and profitable of any other; 
it is favored by the gods, and beloved by mankind, and may be learned with ease. 
Husbandry, therefore, is becoming a genticman.”—Xen. Econ. 


In ancient times, the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind ; 
And some, with whom compared, your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer's day, 

Have held the scale of empire—ruled the storm 

Of mighty war—then, with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plough, and greatly independent lived. 


Our homely subject may occasion, now and then, a smile from those 
refined and fastidious critics, who are for ever writing and talking of 
old English literature and Lord Byron. Like snarling Dr. Johnson, 
they may say, with much contempt, “ He talks of beeves.” Butof the 
utilitarians in literature, who think that the scholar’s pen is best em- 
ployed when upon something pragfically useful, we would humbly 
bespeak an attentive eye. 

The staid, old-fashioned farmer, too, if he should chance to see this, 
will doubtless enjoy a hearty laugh at the idea of “ Ggmege Agricul- 
ture”—for he thinks very little of “ book learning,” has spared his 
puniest son for literary pursuits, because he was for nothing else. 
Yet will he soon be far behind his age, if he disdains the assisting la- 
bors of the mind, which are bringing forth the g#asures of science and 
philosophy for his use. ‘The chemist, in hig#laboratory, the political 
economist, in his study, and even the amgsur gentleman farmer, with 


his “ new-fangled experiments, his theories, and his tastes,” are but Nf 
his friends and fellow-laborers. 

The remarkable progress of the few past years in agricultural science, > 
bids fair to do away with old-fashioned prejudices and stereotyped h 
habits. All over the civilized world, men seem to be considering anew e 
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the importance of this most ancient and honorable profession. The 
press teems with recent discoveries. Educated men are applying their 
minds both to the philosophy and the practice of agriculture ; schools 
and professorships are established to encourage its pursuits ; and even 
in our most able literary journals and reviews, an ample space is de- 
voted to it. Associations are formed, and public rewards held forth 
as incentives to an honorable emulation. Our professional orators, 
statesmen, lawyers, and clergymen, address the people upon the oc- 
casions of these agricultural fetes. We welcome the dawning signs of 
that day, when this noble and useful art shall take its just rank among 
the most liberal and enlightened pursuits, and be, as it was in the best 
days of Rome, the favorite theme of our poets, the recreation of our 
philosophers, and the employment of our statesmen. 

Agriculture was styled by an ancient philosopher “ the nursing mother 
of the State.” When we go back to its origin, we find it at the found- 
ation of all social and political compact. Man's physical wants led 
him on through the several stages of savage ne life, till agri- 
culture, by leading him to discover a certain stationary means of 
subsistence, roused up his mental energies to other and nobler objects 
of pursuit. In the pastoral state, the wild tumult of passion which 
rules the savage, had lost its dominion, but there was nothing in its 
calm, listless, and wandering life to advance man in social progress. 
The cultivation of the earth now gave him his destined rank. It cre- 
ated permanent divisions of the soil, and gave rise to fixed and accu- 
rate ideas of property. Out of confusion, it brought order. It subdued 
the wild forests, and caused the fens and deserts to smile. It gave 
man a home, and allied him by a thousand ties to the place of his birth. 
It prepared him for a life of labor and obedience. In fine, it organ- 
ized civil society, and made his sovereignty of the world complete. 

But, while agriculture is the primary means of civilization, it is 
also the inseparable attendant, and surest support, of national power 
and wealth. 

It is the basis of all other occupations, because it affords subsistence 
to all. Increase of population ‘wust always be in proportion to the 
plentiful produce of the earth. To the philanthropic lover of his country, 
the power of the soil to support vast numbers in happiness and compe- 
tence, isa cheering idea ; and with a secure reliance upon the inter- 
nal and nevet@@iling resources for the exertions of national industry 
which the earth &@prds, he has no reason to dread a burthensome and dan- 
gerous a. The more skill and industry are employed in culti- 
vating the earth, ‘oak will it produce ; and that vast increase of 


population which resulg, gives vigor and importance to the State. 

But the political utilitWof agriculture appears most evident, when we 
view it in connection with commerce salt Maeetictines. It is plainly 
the basis of the other two, for it alone can supply our immediate and 
necessary wants; and until these are supplied no one can be s 
for other employments. 

It is the surplus produce of Agriculture which creates the fund, by 
which all other professions are supported. ‘The number of those en- 
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gaged in commercial and professional pursuits, as well as all idle and 
unproductive persons, must be ~ aes to this surplus produce of 
agriculture. e would not adopt the theory of the French economists, 
that the only productive labor is that bestowed in cultivating the earth. 
Man’s artificial wants, the conveniences and luxuries of life, which 
begin where its necessities end, undoubtedly tend directly to increase 
this surplus produce of the land, and to stimulate the husbandman to 
increased industry and enterprise. Yet agriculture must clearly take 
the precedence of all other sources of national wealth and prosperity. 
The more agriculture produces, the more consumers there will be, and 
the more to manufacture and dispense abroad its raw materials, provi- 
ded the supplies of agriculture are first adequate to their necessary de- 
mands for subsistence. “ He was surely a wise man,” says Xenophon, 
in his Economics, “ who said that husbandry was the mother and nurse 


of all other sciences ; for if husbandry flourish, all other sciences and " . 
faculties fare the better ; but whenever the ground lies uncultivated, : 
and brings no crop, all other sciences are at a loss, both by sea and 9 , 
land.” ‘at 


Another advantage which agriculture possesses over commerce and 
manufactures is, that since it supplies the common and necessary wants 
of life, there will of course be a constant and uniform demand for them, 
while the conveniences and luxuries which the other two afford, depend 
upon artificial desires, the patronage of fashion, and the caprice of 
tastes and opinions. Hence that internal confidence and stable secu- 
rity which distinguishes an agricultural above a merely commercial 
state. [ts commerce and manufactures may be destroyed, and yet 
though devoid of many luxuries and refinements, it can sustain its pop- 
ulation and its independence ; and when misfortunes abate, it can rear 
again its commercial prosperity upon the onlf true and sound basis. 
We have in history full testimony to this truth in the rapid subversion 
of many commercial states. Dependent upon external resources and 
all the contingencies of time, chance, and credit, they have, one after 
another, fallen. Thus it was with ancient Pheenicia, and, in later times, 
with Venice. Unforeseen and accidental circumstances diverted the 
channels of their wealth, and they could not be recalled. Meanwhile, 
there exist in commercial states, even during the full tide of their pros- 
perity, the poisonous seeds of decay. An excessive thirst for wealth, 
and the alluring prospects of sudden gain, lead men to desert the more | 
sure and laborious occupations. An undue excitement —— the | 
state, and destroys that healthful vigor and energy which are the re- | 
sults of an even and industrious spirit. In Spain,gve see a memorable | 
example of these effects. She is now degraded in the scale of power, | 
the abode of indolence and wretchedness. In ancient times, a fine 
climate, a rich soil, and an active and intelligent husbandry combined | 
to make her the most beautiful of the Roman provinces—the garden | 
of the Hesperides. From Columella we learn that all the arts of til- 
lage were practised in their utmost perfection. Even the invasion of 
the Goths, and their possessioff for three centuries, did not reduce Spain | 
to its present pitiable condition, and under the Moors agriculture was 
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again revived, and became the chief and most honorable occupation of 
the valiant men of Granada. 

But Spain, after the expulsion of the Moors, became a rich commer- 
leiat state. ‘The discovery of America, and the great influx of wealth 
panne aang upon it, caused husbandry and all useful and laborious oc- 

cupations to be deserted. An ill-judged policy, enriching bishops and 
convents, by manorial grants and unequal divisions of the soil, gave the 
| whole state to the church or the nobility. 

Those fertile plains are now uncultivated wastes. It is, say modern 
travelers, not uncommon to travel eight or ten leagues together without 
finding a trace of human industry, and troops of horses and wild cattle 
roam about in undisturbed possession of the soil. 

Even in Andalusia, whose fertile plains, under a most miserable cul- 
ture, still yield considerable crops, the inhabitants are too lazy or too 
few to harvest them. Columella describes, with great minuteness, the 
beautiful Andalusian dairies. Now, even at Madrid, they deal so little 
in cow’s milk, that they have to purchase goat’s milk for their choco- 
late. How astonished would the old Roman agriculturist be to revisit 
those plains, in his days so plenteous in all rural productions! Whata 
disgusting picture does Spain present of a State enfeebled and ruined 
by the excess of her ill-gotten treasures ! 

But a nation’s finances are not the foundation of her strength. It is 
to the character of her citizens that we must look for stability and true 
renown. A spirit of patriotism is the first principle to be considered 
as binding together national interests. How evident is it that agricul- 
ture tends more than any other employment to inspire and strengthen 
this spirit! ‘The husbandman is an owner of the soil which gave him 
birth and home, and his strongest attachments are connected with it. 
The physical causes which surround him, all strengthen these local 
attachments. He beholds the impressions of his own labor, and him- 
self experiences the blessings which the earth pours forth in return. 
The commercial adventurer feels none of those thousand almost im- 
perceptible ties, which bind the husbandman so strongly to his native 
soil, for the roving and desultory operations of trade tear them rudely 
asunder: his treasures are scattered over the world, and exist in no 
visible and permanent form. History shows that where agriculture has 
been practised and honored most, there have prevailed the strongest 
local attachments, and the purest patriotism. Especially true must this 
be under democratic institutions like ours, where the owners of the 
land are the guardians of the laws. Security and independence 
strengthen ten-fold the natural ties of home and country. A strong 
national feeling must prove the surest bulwark of our Union, and the 
more agricultural we become, the more causes will exist to strengthen 
this feeling. ‘The interests of an agricultural nation will never be 
widely diverse. De ‘Tocqueville somewhere remarks that our section- 
al divisions of North, South, and West, may create diversities of na- 
tional character, but not real diversities in national interests. The 
Northern and Eastern States must be the consumers and carriers of 
the great agricultural staples of the South and West, aiding in the man- 
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ufacture of their raw materials, and furnishing their medium of inter- 
course with foreign nations. With no national barriers to divide us, 
our broad rivers and iron roads speedily exchange the various products 
of a soil, which, under a favoring climate, is capable of producing 
every thing. 

Meanwhile, there are a thousand other salutary influences upon the 
character proceeding from agricultural pursuits, which, in their aggre- 
gate effect upon the State, merit our attention. ‘The most healthful 
physical influences surround the husbandman. Free air and constant, 
exercise, temperate habits and absence from luxurious indulgences, 
impart a cheerful tone to both mind and body. He pursues his labors 
singly, among mild and tranquil scenes, far removed from the vices and | 
tumults of a metropolis. While there is nothing in the quiet serenity 
of a rural life to excite turbulent passions, the variety of his occupa- , 
tions demands the full exercise of his mental powers. “ His employ- | 
ments,” says Cicero, “ approach nearest of all to those of a purely phi- | 
losophical kind.” They lead him to watch the operations of nature, 
and render them subservient to his use ; and, while they afford room for 
the unlimited expansion of his mind, they leave him more leisure for 
liberal pursuits than any other profession not purely literary. The 


merchant, whose sole object is to acquire gain, often by administering 


to the vanities and follies of mankind, almost necessarily practises cun- 
ning and finesse. ‘The temptations of a commercial life are towards 
the commission of fraud, in a thousand almost imperceptible ways. 
Thus, the mind is narrowed, and the moral sense weakened, if not 
destroyed. The natural tendency of manufacture, too, without strong 
counteracting influences, is to degrade the mind. It is apt to va * 
man too much like a machine. Owing to the great division of laBor, 
it demands only enough of intellect to enable him to perform a single 
physical operation, allowing, in itself, little room for his powers to ex- 
pand. ‘The immoral tendencies of manufacturing life are too evident, 
where a very high degree of intelligence and good principle does not 
prevail in the mass of operatives. 

But, more than all, perhaps, the familiar converse which the hus- 
bandman holds with the operations of nature, tends to bring him nearer 
to his Creator, and to establish a firmer reliance upon his providential 
care. He is led to refer more directly than others the blessings that 
surround him to their Giver. Thus it is, that all his pursuits tend to 
give simplicity and goodness to his character—to make him a wiser 


and a better man; and, therefore, the best defender of his country’s | 


weltare and honor. 

Having considered the importance of the various benefits which 
agriculture bestows upon nations and individuals, it will be interesting 
and profitable to inquire by what causes, at various periods of the world, 
it has been hindered or advanced. 

Physical obstacles have done comparatively little to hinder agricul- 
ture. While the most fertile countries have often been the abode of 
carelessless and indolence, industry and enterprise have made sterile 
and rocky soils the most productive. Indeed, when necessity rouses 
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to exertion, every natural obstacle is easily surmounted. Witness Swit. 
zerland and our own New England. 

We have already spoken of the aid which commerce and manufactures 
render to agriculture, by taking away the surplus produce of the earth, 
But, beyond all other local circumstances, we must look to the civil 
institutions of a country, as the foundation of its agricultural prosperity. 
‘The husbandman must have the encouragement which perfect freedom 
and security give to his labors. China, from the remotest ages, has 
been sustained by a flourishing agriculture, though little aided by for- 
eign commerce. ‘The laws have always encouraged and honored this 
employment. The emperor is father of the State, and the —_ are 
his children. They live in security and independence. Every year 
a great national agricultural fete is held throughout the empire. In 
early spring, on the fifteenth day of the first moon, the emperor repairs, 
in state, accompanied by the imperial princes and heads of govern- 
ment, to the field, where the laborers of the province are assembled, to 
witness the august ceremony in which their art is practised and honor- 
ed by the head of the empire. The emperor enters the field alone, 
and prostrates himself in devotion to the God of heaven, whose bless- 
ing he invokes upon his labor and that of his whole people. Then 
he sacrifices an ox in homage to the Heavens, as the fountain 
of good. While the victim is being offered, they bring a plough to the 
emperor, to which is yoked a pair of oxen, magnificently comparisoned. 
Having laid aside his imperial robes, he opens several furrows. His 
mandarins, and the most skillful of his laborers, complete the work. 
Then the emperor commences the sowing with similar ceremony, in 
presence of the people. At the same time, in all the other provinces, 
a like ceremony is performed by their respective viceroys. 

In Greece, we see that agriculture did not even supply the necessa- 
ry demands of life. Repeated emigrations drained the inland districts, 
and no solid foundation was laid for national wealth and defense. Spar- 
ta was too proud to cultivate the soil, and left it to slaves, while her 
sons were trained for war, by the barbarous and fruitless exercises of 
the gymnasium. ‘They did not believe with Xenophon, “ that the prac- 
tice of husbandry makes men hardy and courageous, and able to defend 
their country.” In Athens, too, the same injurious policy prevailed. 
The husbandmen were degraded below the citizens by law, and hence 
agriculture was left to the wasteful and miserable management of slave- 
labor. ‘The days of Hesiod, with their primitive and rural manners, 
had passed away, and the healthful philosophy of Socrates and Xeno- 
phon had little influence upon their refined and luxurious age. 

In the earlier history of Rome, we have the most illustrious contrast to 
the Grecian policy. Here are illustrated almost all the advantages which 
we have predicated of agriculture. It received encouragement and pro- 
tection from the laws, and acquired dignity from the men who practised 
it. “In agris erant tum senatores, et iidem senes.” Would that our 
space allowed to quote the whole of that most enthusiastic and beauti- 
ful eulogium which Cicero pronounces in the “ De Senectute”’ on agri- 
cultural pursuits. Nothing, in Roman history, is more familiar to us 
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than the fact, that the old generals, statemen, and dictators tilled their 
own lands, “ usque ad ultimum tempus senectutis,” even to extreme old 
age. They left these favorite pursuits with reluctance, and Cicero tells 
us that couriers were first introduced by them to run between the capitol 
and their farms, that they might leave them only when important things 
demanded. Almost every one of their noted writers on agriculture, 
whose works are extant, were distinguished men. Varro was consul ; 
Cato, the most remarkable man of his age; Pliny, the governor of 
Spain ; Palladius and Columella noted statesmen ; their poets and phi- 
losophers were passionate lovers of their farms and villas, and their 
writings abound in praises of country life. “ Nihil est agriculturA me- 
lus, nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, nihil homine, libero dignius,” was the 
voice not only of Cicero, but of the whole Roman nation. The soldier 
owed his strength and hardihood to his rustic labors. In every foreign 
country where he was stationary, he practised the art so familiar and 
esteemed, and when his campaign was over, he either remained to till 
the lands he had conquered, or returned to the plough he had left at 
home. 

The rustic tribes were peculiarly favored, and the Agrarian laws 
drew off from the capital its turbulent crowds to settle in the country. 
In the genius and spirit of the people, their simple manners and love 
of country, we trace the influence of their favorite occupation. 

Now let us notice the gradual decay of Roman patriotism and virtue, 
which began with the neglect of agriculture. When civil war drained 
the fertile plains and laid them waste, the people flocked to the capital 
to engage in civil mischief. The Roman statesman saw the evils re- 
sulting from the desertion of agriculture, and vainly endeavored to re- 
call the simple manners and virtuous habits of rural life. It was, for 
this reason, that Cato and Varro employed their pens in writing trea- 
tises for the instruction of the people in agricultural science, and doubt- 
less Augustus, from a conviction of its high importance, employed the 
genius of Virgil to adorn and recommend it. But luxury and venality 
had taken too deep hold of the State. The great men at Rome, trust- 
ing to their provincial revenues, neglected the cultivation of their Ital- 
ian estates,* or they raised all they could from them upon credit and 
mortgage, and to pay the interest upon the luxurious demand, the rents 
of their tenants were raised to an oppressive height. ‘Thus the Roman 
farmer’s spirit was broken, and he became idle and rapacious like his 
landlord. ‘The civil wars arose, and largesses of corn, olten bestowed 
by ambitious leaders upon an indolent and venal populace, effectually 
prevented the revival of agriculture, until the plains of Italy were fully 
prepared for the desolation of the Gothic invaders. 

We now come to the dark and lawless times of the middle ages. 
Amidst the insecurity and barbarism of the feudal system, we could 
not expect the peaceful arts of agriculture to flourish. No one would 
sow without knowing that he should reap. ‘The wild chimeras of chiv- 


* Varro complains that they sesided within the city walls, and employed themselves 
in the theatre and circus more than in the corn-fields and vineyards.—(De RR. Lib. 1.) 
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alrous adventure occupied the knights and barons, and the people were 
their serfs. Land was not valued for its produce, but for its extent and 
the power it conferred. Hence the laws of primogeniture and entail 
arose, unequally and tyranically dividing the soil among those who 
cared nothing for its improvement. The petty barons oppressed and 
degraded their followers, and almost every useful and enlightening ar 
was despised. and had it not been for the credulity which led them to 
respect the religious establishments, probably few remains of letters 
and the arts would have escaped destruction. It is to the priests that 
we owe the preservation of the Roman agricultural writers, and the 
gradual revival of husbandry. During the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries the best lands of France were in the hands of the clergy, and sev. 
eral canons were published by the church for the security of agricul- 
ture. In England, wo, the lands of the monasteries were by far the 
best cultivated, ‘The abbots and monks were themselves accustomed 
to assist in rural labors, guiding the plough, winnowing corn, and forg- 
ing upon anvils the instruments of husbandry. But our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors derived their origin and manners from the ancient Germans, 
who, Tacitus tells us, were too restless and haughty to cultivate the 
earth, and committed the ignoble occupation to their women and slaves, 

It is to our Norman ancestry that we must accredit the great improve- 
ment in agriculture, which began soon after the conquest. Amon 
those invaders were thousands of husbandmen, from the fertile and 
well-tilled plains of Flanders, France, and Normandy. Many of the 
barons, too, are celebrated in history for their skill in husbandry ; and, 
more than all, the Norman clergy, and particularly the monks, were 
practical agriculturists. Even the famous ‘Thomas Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, used to go into the fields and join with his holy breth- 
ren in reaping corn and making hay. 

But our limits will not allow the further pursuit of these interesting 
historical notices of agriculture. We are wandering too from our de- 
sign, which was merely to gather from history the causes which have 
tended to advance or hinder its progress. It appears that all the aid 
which agriculture needs from government, is perfect freedom and secu- 
rity to the husbandman. Nowhere. at the present time, does this state 
of things obtain except in ourown country. The English indeed boast 
of their superior advancement in all liberal arts, and we must concede 
to them the advantages of superior age and wealth. But we are fast 
gaining in the race, and have none of the checks which a privileged 
and luxurious aristocracy throw in the way of progress. The land of 
England is mostly owned by a nobility, upon whom it is entailed by the 
law of primogeniture. They, with all their costly dependencies and 
idle retinues, must first be sustained from it; after them the clergy, 
for whose support the farmer must pay the vexatious and oppressive 
tithes. Then the yeomanry pay three fourths of the enormous poor 
rates. In addition to this, the farmer is generally atenant at will, with 
no interest in the soil, or if he has a lease, it is, except in a few coun- 
ties, a short one of three or five years. He has no security that his 


children are to be benefitted by his improvements, which make him 
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liable to a higher rent, or being turned away. Then there is a land tax 
of several shillings per acre, to defray the public burden and pay inter- 
est on the public debt. There are the game laws too, by which priv- 
ileged oppression devotes immense tracts of arable land to the idle ca- 
price of the noble sportsmen and licensed game-keeper. Of the many 
other vexatious hindrances and discouragements to the English farmer 
we will merely glance at one ; “ The Bondage System,” which exists in 
the North of England. When we hear so much of scornful reproach 
heaped by Englishmen upon us for our slave system, it is somewhat 
astounding to read the confessions of their own philanthropists, as to 
the degradation and oppression of large portions of the English labor- 
ers. We have heard much of the abuses of their mining and manu- 
facturing systems, but that the agricultural population in some parts of 
free England are under a degrading “ Bondage System,” is not so well 
known. 

Lest prejudice might lead to misrepresentation, we quote from Wil- 
liam Howitt, a most enthusiastic admirer of his native land. Upon first 
entering Durham and Northumberland, as he journeyed northward, he 
was astonished at the strange sight of bands of women working to- 
gether in the fields, under the surveillance of one man. ‘ Bondagers '” 
he exclaims, “that is an odd sound, you think, in England. What! 
have we bondage, a rural serfdom, still existing in free and fair Eng- 
land? Even so. The thing is astounding enough, but it isa fact. As 
I cast my eyes, for the first time, on these female bands in the field, 
working under their drivers, | was, before making any inquiry respect- 
ing them, irresistibly reminded of the slave gangs of the West Indies— 
turnip hoeing, somehow, associated itself strangely in my brain with 
sugar cane dressing ; but when | heard these women called bondagers, 
the association became tenfold strong.’”’ On all the large estates, in 
this part of the country, this bondage system prevails ; and no laborer 
is permitted to dwell upon them unless he comply with the regulations 
of the system. “ Let any one imagine,” says Howitt, “a body of men, 
bound by one common interest, holding in their possession all the pop- 
ulation of several counties, and subjecting their men to this rule. 
Can there be a more positive despotism’? The hind is at the mercy 
of his caprice, the anger, or the cupidity of the man in whose hand he 
is ; and if he dismiss him, as I said in the early part of this paper, where 
isheto go? As Cobbett justly remarks, he has no nome; and no- 
thing but irretrievable ruin is before him. Such a condition is unfit for 
any Englishman ; such power as that of the master, no man ought to 
hold. A condition like this must generate a slavish character. Can 
that noble independence of feeling belong to a hind, which is the boast 
of the humblest Englishman, while he holds employment, home, cha- 
racter, every thing, at the utter mercy of another !” 

With a gladsome heart, we turn now to our own land, as the true 
Alma Mater of agriculture and all liberal pursuits. The American 
farmer is not the tenant or the serf of the soil, but its exclusive and 
absolute proprietor. In the beautiful and eloquent words of Mr. 
Biddle—* His tenure is not from the government; the government 
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derives its power from him. There is above him nothing but God 
and the laws—no hereditary authority usurping the distinctions of per- 
sonal genius—no established Church spreading its dark shadow be- 
tween him and heaven. His frugal government neither desires nor 
dares to oppress the soil; and the altars of religion are supported only 
by the voluntary offerings of sincere piety.” — f 

But especially does his character assume its true dignity when we 
consider him in his influence over the public liberty, as the guardian 
genius of our Republican institutions. The simple hearted and pa- 
triotic owner of the soil, he feels more interests at stake than the wan- 
dering adventurer, or the crowded and restless populace ; and whenever 
those predicted evils come, which shall reveal the weak points in our 
institutions, then our surest reliance, will be upon the mass of our well- 
educated, honest, and independent agriculturists, to soothe the harsh 
passions of men, heal conflicting interests, and avert all threatening ills. 

We have thus endeavored to show the importance of agriculture, as 
heing anterior to all other professions in the progress of civilization. 
We have seen it, in the history of nations, a chief source of political 
grandeur and of individual virtue and happiness. We have seen it the 
peculiar growth of free and liberal institutions ; and, at the same time, 
by its tendency to nourish within us patriotism and an independent 
spirit, the best preservative of our liberties, and the surest bulwark of 
our national strength. 

It remains for us to consider some of the hindrances to the growth 
of agriculture in our own land, its peculiar home. How is it that the 
German peasant, and the Russian serf, import their millions of bushels 
of corn, and thus, under the disadvantage of a duty, undersell the Ame- 
rican farmer in his own market? And why are we, a people so full of 
intelligence and enterprise, behind the monarchies of Europe in agri- 
cultural improvements? Great Britain, with her five or six millions 
of agriculturists, is able to produce enough for eighteen millions, and, 
besides, often has a surplus to export—while we, with ten millions en- 
gaged in agriculture, do not provide for our own wants ; and with this 
immense production, the soil of England is increasing in fertility, while 
ours, inthe aggregate, is deteriorating. 

In answer to this, one most obvious cause is the disparity in the 
price of labor in the different countries. We are deficient in physical 
force ; and what we have, is wasted on too much land. Notwithstand- 
ing the unprecedented increase in our population, our internal public 
improvements, manufactures, and new settlements, continually draw off 
the labor, and continue its deficiency. Immigration is, then, one of 
the greatest auxiliaries to agriculture. The state of European society 
favors, nay, compels immigration. ‘There are no wars, as formerly, to 
engage and carry off the redundant population. A democratic spirit 
is abroad there, among the hardy laborers Tae lower classes, which 
causes them to thirst for liberty. Away with this illiberal and too 
cautious spirit, which would discourage and harass the emigrant. It 
is depriving him of the genial blessings of truth and liberty, which 
may reform his character, and raise him in the scale of being—while, 
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at the same time, it is depriving ourselves of national wealth and 
strength. 

Another great check to American agriculture is a too general want 
of respect for the profession. ‘That feverish thirst for gain, which so 
eminently characterizes the American people, has made wealth the 
chief criterion of rank, and therefore men make great haste to be rich, 
even to the sacrifice of a quiet, comfortable, and happy life. With 
young men too there is a feeling widely spread, that there is something 
vulgar and degrading in the noble pursuits of agriculture, and disdain- 
ing the plough, they immure themselves behind a counter, show calicoes 
and muslins, and chaffer for a few cents profit ; or, they become shop- 
boys and run of errands, to obtain a higher place hereafter at the desk 
of the counting-room., ‘There is another class who hasten through an 
academic course, with no definite intent, to crowd into professional 
lle; hardly knowing what to do with their attainments, they seize at 
hap-hazard upon any employment which is dignified by the term pro- 
fessional, and become petifogging lawyers, or poor physicians, or un- 
willing and unfit clergymen, or they jostle one another in the heartless 
and unprofitable strife of politics. These things they do when an hon- 
orable competence and the happy pursuits of rural life are betore them, 
for fear of becoming country farmers and loosing caste. But these 
prejudices will not long exist—a social revolution is begun. The dig- 
nity of labor has been asserted, and the labors of the mind summoned 
to aid those of the body. ‘The reason why the agriculturists as a class 
have not commanded and enjoyed their due rank and influence in soci- 
ety, is because their standard of education has been lower than among 
other classes. ‘They have been themselves too careless of the advan- 
tages of science to their profession. While every other department of 
industry has gladly sought and received the assistance of knowledge, 
agriculture has been considered as a stationary and imitative art, re- 
quiring few mental aids, and capable of little improvement. Happily 
a new day has dawned, and a thousand influences are now at work to 
elevate the profession. Men of influence and wealth are becoming 
practical farmers, and leading the way in new experiments, while such 
lovers of science as Liebig, Johnston, and Dana are bringing forth the 
treasures of chemistry. Our most enthusiastic and well-informed ag- 
riculturist, Mr. Colman, is now abroad to observe the husbandry of Eu- 
rope, and convey to us the results of his valuable experience, and one 
of our own graduates is devoting himself to the study of agriculture 
under Prof. Johnston. Under such influences there is no reason why 
the American farmer should not take his just rank among the most hon- 
ored of his countrymen, both as a private citizen and in the high places 
of trust and preferment. Happy will that day be for his country when 
he shall be a Cincinnatus, not only at the plough but in the senate hall ; 
honest, industrious, and frugal in private life, wise and patriotic in the 
affiirs of his country. 

We will mention but one or two of the several other causes which 
might be descanted upon, as tending to hinder agricultural improve- 
Ment in our country, did our limits allow. Our farmers seem to be in- 
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fluenced by the old feudal passion for the extensive acquisition of ter- 
ritory. ‘They add field after field, till enough land has accrued to make 
a German principality—thus causing a wasteful expenditure of force, 
without increasing the value or produce of their farms. 

Slavery too unhappily puts a great portion of our best soil under the 
ban of a wasteful and impoverishing system—the enemy of free labor, 
and a complete discouragement to all internal improvements. When- 
ever, in the progress of liberty, the northern slave States shall be 
thrown open to the industrious enterprise of free labor, a thousand ay- 
enues to wealth will draw in upon those naturally fertile plains a host 
of intelligent agriculturists to take the place of an indolent and unprofit- 
able slave population. Manufactures will arise, new markets be crea- 
ted, and agriculture assert its just prerogative of leading the van of all 
other branches of industry, 

We have dwelt long and tediously enough upon the philosophy of 
agriculture, but before ending must bestow a hasty glance upon a part 
of the subject where we would fain dwell longer—'The Pleasures of 
Rural Life. On recurring once more to that beautiful treatise, “ The 
Economics,” we meet with that beautiful encomium in which Xenophon, 
with his quiet enthusiam, describes the pleasures of husbandry : “ More- 
over, it furnishes us with beautiful flowers, and other excellent materi- 
als for the ornament and decoration of the temples and altars, affording 
the richest gayety and most fragrant odors. * * What science is 
more agreeable to a studious man? for he finds in it every thing he can 
have occasion for. Where can we abide with greater pleasure in sum- 
mer, than near rivers, springs, woods, groves, and fields, where gentle 
breezes fan the air? Where may a man treat his guests more agreea- 
bly, or make more triumphant banquets! What place do servants de- 
light in more! Or, what other place is more agreeable to his wife! 
Where do children covet more to be? Or, where are friends better 
received, or better satisfied ? There is no science, in my mind, more 
delightful than this, if a man has a convenient substance to put him 
to work ; nor any business more profitable to a man, if he has skill and 
industry.” 

How charming are the associations which ancient literature has 
thrown about rural pursuits! Among the Greeks are Hesiod, Homer, 
and ‘Theocritus—how simple, picturesque, and lifelike are their de- 
scriptions of country life! Venerable Laertes, pruning his vines, and 
bringing young stocks from the woods for his hedges. Old Eumeus 
entertaining Ulysses and ‘Telemachus, his king and prince, in his rustic 
abode! Hesiod sitting on the banks of Helicon, and teaching, in his 
flowing strains, the husbandmen their art! Virgil, too, in after times, 


who taught the Mantuan farmers, though too late, the blessings of their 
occupationa— 


* O fortunatos nimidm, si sua bona nérint 
Agricolas!” 


The villa life of the Romans, as described to us by Cato and Columella, 
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affords many amusing glimpses into their daily habits and domestic 
economy. 

ut the amenities of rural life would open too wide a field. Suf- 
fice it to say, that almost all the pleasures of taste, which a love of the 
beautiful in nature inspires, belong most peculiarly to the country. 

Horticulture and landscape gardening are beginning to lend an 
adoruing hand to their elder and parent art. ‘They are the handmaids 
which wealth and refinement lend to husbandry. ‘The most simple of 
the tine arts, they are more or less within the reach of all, not less 
pleasing the eye than improving the heart. 

Thus, while agriculture well deserves the attention of the statesman 
and the philosopher, it possesses all the attractive charms which de- 
livht the man of taste ; and we welcome the signs of progress which 
promise to reinstate this most ancient and noble art in its due honors 
aud importance, making it not only a means of extended private happi- 
ness, but of our national welfare and strength. 


*“ After the landlord,” says Cato, “has come to the villa, and performed his devo- 
tions, (in another place he forbids any of the family or servants to perform any devo- 
tions whatsoever, as it would be waste of time, and the master can perform sufficient 
for them all,) he ought that very day, if possible, to go through his farm—or if not 
on that day, on the next. When he has considered in what manner his fields should 
be tilled, what work should be done, and what not, next day, he ought toPall the 
bailiff, and inquire what of the work is done, and what not, and what remains; whe- 
ther the laboring is far enough advanced for the season, and whether the things that 
remain might have been finished, and what is done about the corn, wing and all 
other things. When he has acquainted himself with all these, he ought to take an 
account of the workmen and working days. If a sufficiency of work does not appear, 
the bailiff will say that he was very diligent, but that the servants were not well— 
that there were violent storms—that the slaves had run away, ete. When he had 
given these and many other excuses, call him again to the account of the work and 
the workmen. When there have been storms, inquire for how many days, and con- 
sider what work might be done in the rain. Casks ought to have been washed and 
mended, the villa cleaned, dung carried out, a dunghill made, sced cleaned, old ropes 
mended, new ones made, and the servants’ clothes mended. On holidays, old ditches 
nay have been scoured, highway repaired, briars cut, the garden digged, meadows 
cleaned from weeds, twigs bound up, far (maize) pounded, all things made neat. 
* * © He should inspect his flocks, make a sale, sell all the superfluous wine, 
corn, oil. Ifthey are giving a proper price, sell the old oxen, the refuse of the cattle 
and sheep, wool, hides, old carta, old iron tools, and old and diseased slaves. What- 


ever is overplus he ought to sell. ‘The farmer should be a seller and not a buyer.”— 
(Cat. c. 
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THE DIVERSITY OF SONG. 


FROM HERDER. 


I. I. 
Finst schlug mit wun lor s‘issem schall The nightingale, in melting strain, 
Die klagenreiche Nactigall ; Warbled her song of amorous pain. 
Ein muntrer Sperling borte zu: cheerful sparrow heard: Ah me !” 
“O sing ich, Nachtigall, wie du! He cried, * could I but sing like thee, 
Doch warum soll mirs nicht gelingen? —_| Dear nightingale! Yet why despair? 
Ich will auch lernen also singen.” _ I, too, can learn thy style of air.” 
Il. Il. 
Die Nachtigall spricht: “ nun wohlan! | The nightingale replied—“ ‘To each 
Es singe, wer da singen kann ; His fitting song let nature teach. r 
Den nie war ich um Kunst bemiiht: I never vex myself with art: 
Nur aus dem Herzen quillt mein Lied. | ‘The music gushes from my heart. 
Nur meiner Liebe zarte Klagen "Tis love alone that bids me try 
Und tiefe Seufzer will ich sagen.” The soft complaint, the deep-drawn sigh.” 
Il. IIL. 
“ Wenn Liebe den Gesang dir gicbt, “Tf love thy strain inspire, I’m sure, 
Wer ist mehr als der Spatz verliebt? My love is no less deep and pure ; 
Auch klagen hann ich.” Was geschieht ’ It has its sorrows, too.” And so 
Den Sperling arpt ca sthigel ed, Ile twitters out a tale of woe. 
Und seine Bullewrr His mate applauds with rapturous cheer ; 
Thr wars, | She listened with a sparrow’s ear. 
IV. IV. 
Nicht also wars dic Nachtigall: Not so the nightingale. “Tis pity 
“ Was quiilest du den Wiederhall ” To vex the air with such a ditty,” i 
Sprach sie, “ o bleib’ in deiner Art, She eried—* the notes of joy are thine; . 
Die Meine lass mir aufgespart. Keep them, nor seek to borrow mine. 
Du tandelst froh ; ich singe Schmerz : Thy heart is glad—mine racked with pain ; 
Wie der Gesang, so ist das Herz.” And like the heart must be the strain.” ; 
7, V. 
Die ihr der Sappho Téne wagt, Wouldst mourn like Sappho? First, my 
Hort, was die Nachtigall euch sagt. friend, 
Ein muntrer Spatz der seufzen will, The nightingale’s advice attend. 
O schwieg er mit den seufzen still ! | The sparrow, cheerful bird, had best 
Ein Lied voll Philomelens Schmerz | Smother his sorrows in his breast. 
Erfordert Philomeleas Herz. The tale of Philomela’s woe, 


From Philomela’s heart must flow. 
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MORAL OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 


Ir man be, indeed, immortal, and his existence here only preparatory 
to another and higher state of being, then the life of nations, no less 
than that of individuals, will evince this great design ; for centuries are 
as years in the broad plan of Providence, and the life of a generation 
often but a day in the moral progress of man. ‘This progress has not 
been a steady, uninterrupted advance ; but, in mind, as in nature, it is 
the resultant of the conflict of opposing forces. How few are the 
writers of history who have had an adequate coneeption of the great 
purpose of man’s existence—how small the number who have followed 
the hidden workings of those mighty causes which, traced through the 
lapse of ages, are seen slowly converging toward the moral elevation of 
humanity! Science, literature, and even liberty itself, are only the 
means through which this great end is to be gained; and it is only 
when viewed as subservient to this grand result, that we begin to com- 
prehend the true design of history—nor till then shall we be able to 
lorm any just conception of the object manifest in the past existence 
ol our race. 

This moral elevation and progress contains the principle of unity, 
which lies far beneath the apparent confusion of human events, and 
is no other than the end which the Deity himself proposed in the crea- 
tion of man. 

The magnitude of the subject forbids, in a brief sketch like the pre- 
sent, anything more than a rapid glance at some of the principal facts 
of man’s history, any one of which, if properly treated, would require 
a volume to do it justice. After the Deluge has swept from the earth 
hoth the monuments and the crimes of the antediluvian world, and 
man again commenced a career, the consummation of which the eye 
of the Omniscient One can alone discern, take your station upon he 
mountain range that divides Central Asia, and look off on the horizon 
of nations, as they le spread in a semi-circle around you. 

China, on the east, has remained, nearly to this day, an almost in- 
scruuble mystery. With an antiquity shrouded in fable, though her 
oldest authentic historical records extend no farther back than the 
‘Trojan War; with neither hereditary priests nor hereditary nobles, 
until near the Christian era; in possession, at an early date, of the 
rudiments of those arts and inventions which have contributed so much 
to the progress of Europe, through the long lapse of ages, in which 
others have discovered and improved what she had known of old— 
China has yet remained a moral icicle—a soulless statue. Her 
government, based, as it is, upon the “ paternal theory” of Confu- 
cius, in which the Emperor is supposed to hold the same relation to 
the State as a father does to his children, has, of course, made the 
monarch a despot, and his subjects slaves. Being, also, the High 
Priest of the nation, he was, at once, the vicegerent of the gods, and 
the incarnation of absolute authority. 
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So rigid has been this principle of Chinese civilization, 80 frozen 
into form are the very thoughts of this singular people, that, though 
repeatedly overrun by the Nomadic tribes, which wander through the 
vast deserts that lie along her northern boundary, the mass of the cop. 
querors have invariably been absorbed into the body of the conquered ; 
and while office and honor remained with the victors, no change, until 
recently, has ever been perceptible, either in the ideas or customs of 
the vanquished. 

Combine this peculiarity of the Chinese with their persistent Pagan. 
ism, together with their complete and systematic isolation from the 
* outside barbarians,’ and we see, at once, a part of the reason, at least, 
why nearly one fourth of the earth’s millions have, as yet, done so litte 
towards the moral advancement of man. 

India, on the south, of higher antiquity, perhaps, than China, with a 
primitive philosophy ascending to an epoch so near the Deluge, and 
marked by such a grandeur of conception, “ that in listening to the 
Vedas, one seemed to hear the echo of a great voice which sounded 
out in the primeval world ;” yet, cursed with her system of caste, which 
virtually has prohibited any advance, India, with all her philosophy, 
and all her civilization, has been but a zero in her influence on human 
progress—the extension of Budhism over Asia, about the middle of the 
first century, being the sole outward influence she has exerted during 
an existence of over three thousand years. 

Through Egypt, on the west, the civilization of the East came in 
contact with Europe; and although a flourishing kingdom in the time 
of Moses, in which the authority of the monarch was restrained by 
law, yet the same system of caste buried her science in the bosom 
of the sacerdotal order. Thus, she made her vast store houses of 
knowledge nearly useless to herself, and though furnishing a treasury 
from which the sages of antiquity may have drawn, still her impress 
upon humanity seems to be but faintly visible through the few scattered 
colonies which she reluctantly sent forth. 

Ninus founded an empire in the plains of Assyria, which flourished 
a thousand years, handing down to us the bare record of its existence ; 
while, under the guidance of the Deity, a peculiar people took possession 
of the hills of Palestine, whose moral influence will be as enduring as 
time itself. ‘That light, which so soon went out in darkness, amid the 
moral desolation of the surrounding nations, nourished by patriarchs, 
prophets, and “ holy men of old,” long burned among the children of 
Abraham, lighting up those distant ages with the pure rays of truth, and 
guiding man toward that greatera when types and shadows became lost 
amid the clear blaze of a complete Revelation. 

Pheenicia, the great commercial nation of remote antiquity, through 
her colonies and her alphabet, gave the science of the orientals a firm 
foothold in the west; while Babylon succeeded Assyria, and Persia, 
ee preparing the barbaric East for its first memorable onset upon 

Separated from Asia by the Egean Sea, and defended on the north 
by the ramparts of ‘Thessaly, with a climate and svil adapted to de- 
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velop the energies of man in the highest physical perfection, lay the 
Peninsula of Greece, the mere mention of whose name stirs the blood 
like a trumpet, and whose deeds and arts have left an impress upon 
human intellect, enduring as the life of thought. 

The victory of Marathon was a triumph of knowledge over numbers ; 
it was a turn in the tide of conquest, which, heretofore, had been set- 
ting westward. ‘The arts and arms of Europe were thenceforth to 
triumph over Asia. The preparation for a new epoch in man’s history 
was rapidly drawing to a close. 

The philosophy, the literature, and the arts of Greece, those pecu- 
liarities in her national character, which, while they developed with 
wonderful rapidity her imagination and intellect, unfitted her, at the 
same time, to become the mistress of the world, are too well known to 
the scholar to justify more than a passing allusion. 

The great principle upon which the civilization of antiquity rests, 
was fundamentally wrong. In Greece, as in the rest of the ancient 
world, the State was every thing—the individual nothing. ‘The inde- 
vidual eatsted for the State, and not the State for the indwidual. Man's 
worth, as an immortal being, consists in the possession of those rights 
that give him value as an individual, and impart a dignity to his whole 
nature, however humble his position may be in the social order; but, 
in the blindness of Paganism, his individuality was regarded as nothing, 
when compared with the glory of his native city. Consequently, the 
most outrageous tyranny, and a total violation of the dearest social and 
civil relations, were cloaked under the name of patriotism. ‘This sys- 
tem, destructive as it was of man’s highest interests, did not want ad- 
vocates ; for among its defenders are to be found even such philosophers 
as l’Jato and Aristotle. The laws of Sparta andthe government of Athens 
bear this great fact stamped full upon their front. ‘The Democracy of 
Athens, where thirty thousand citizens ruled three hundred thousand 
slaves, and her narrow civil policy, which made her the tyrannical 
mistress of a tumultuous confederacy, rather than the enlightened head 
of a confederate Republic, rendered her downfall certain ; and the laws 
of Lycurgus, fitted only for a single city, and a peculiar people, could 
not rescue Sparta from the fate of her more cultivated and polished 
rival. 

With Alexander at her head, Greece rolled back the tide of war 
upon Asia, thus carrying a knowledge of her arts and language from 
the Propontis to the Indus. But the vast empire of that great conqueror, 
held together by no common bond of unity, was partioned among his 
generals, and prepared to become an easy prey to that mighty power 
now gradually gathering force upon the banks of the ‘Tiber. . 

Rome, with her stern morality, her exalted patriotism, her iron will, 
Was trained from infancy to conquest ; and in the construction of her 
government, as well as in the spirit of her people, she foreshadowed 
that destiny which was so gloriously realized in her three hundred tn- 
umphs. Rome became mistress of the world, and her colossal empire, 
with its front of iron and feet of clay, exhibited, on a gigantic scale, the 
organic weakness of ancient civilization. 

VOL. xX. 15 
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When, through the extension of the Roman power, the old land. 
marks were obliterated, and Patriotism became but a name; whea 
people of every clime and tongue, of every religion and no religion, 
bowed the knee to Casar, man came to @ pause, and progress 
ceased. ‘The mission of ancient civilization was at length accomplish- 
ed. The arena was now ready, and Providence disclosed the great 
design which, amid the convulsions and rage of contending nations, had 
been steadily advancing to its consummation. Revolution atter revo- 
lution had disheartened the statesman ; a deep-seated corruption per- 
vaded the whole empire ; while, too wise for superstition and too weak 
for philosophy, even if she were able to direct him, man anxiously look- 
ed for some guide, to tell him whence he came and whither he was 
going. When, to every human eye, impenetrable darkness seemed to 
he settling down upon the history of our race, He, to prepare for whom 
empires had risen and passed away, He whom prophets foretold, and 
Giod himself had promised, came to rescue humanity from the moral 
midnight of despair—Jesus Christ appeared on earth as the Saviour of 
the lost. 

Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, each in their various tongues, re- 
iterate the truth, that mere human philosophy is utterly powerless to 
save man from the deepest moral degradation ; but, in the history of 
antiquity, we may trace the hand of an overruling Providence, guiding 
events, seemingly the most discordant, gradually onward to that long 
designed consummation, the advent of the Redeemer. If a dispensa- 
tion of temporal rewards and punishments, in which divine justice 
overtook the offender in the immediate presence of the people, failed 
to preserve the chosen nation from rebellion and idolatry, need we 
wonder at the long course of preparation necessary to fit mankind for 
the reception of a spiritual Christianity. 

There enters, at this point, a new element into civilization, which 
forms the great antagonism between ancient and modern history. ‘This 
is the Christian element. While the entire civil and social relations 
of the one were based on the principle that the individual is merely 
an integral portion of the State, the other considers man in the true 
dignity of his nature as an immortal existent, whose brief residence 
here was intended only as a state of trial, in which to decide his des- 
tiny for the unchanging Hereafter. Man, now conscious of his high 
origin and inherent dignity, appears under a new relation, and claims 
anew regard. [Te first asserts the right of conscience and next of liberty. 
Who will dare deny him the first, while the progress of intelligence 
and principle are rapidly strengthening his hold on the last? This is 
the distinguishing feature of modern civilization, and from this, as from 
the living spirit, springs the life of the present aspect of humanity. 

But, though man’s relations to his Maker, and to eternity, were the 
great truths which revelation was commissioned to enforce, still it re- 
quired the lapse of centuries to raise him from his degradation, and pre- 
pare him for that steady progress which we now so happily behold. 
Christianity, indeed, appeared, but the work was not complete. ‘The 
habits and feelings of ages cannot be uprooted in a day; and when, 
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aiter ten most bloody persecutions, under successive emperors, Con- 
stantine quenched the flames of Pagan fury by uniting Church and 
Srite, there was not sufficient vitality in the Roman empire, even when 
ailed by Christianity, to react against the degrading influence of an 
absolute despotism and a corrupt civilization. Europe would have 
sunk into the same fatal lethargy that, for a thousand years, enchaimed 
the soul of the Eastern Empire, had not Providence prepared a bitter 
hut effectual remedy for the living death that threatened man. 

The barbarians, issuing from the Hercynian forest, swept over Eu- 
rope like a flood. Odoacer, chief of a barbarous horde from Pomera- 
nia, Seated himself on the throne of the Cwsars. Roman law gave 
place to the feudal system, in which each petty chief became lord of 
his narrow domain, and, in isolated independence, rendered merely 
a nominal service to his suzerain, the king. In the simple habits, the 
manly independence and love of liberty, which so strongly marked the 
German race, lay the regenerating principle, which infused new vigor 
intoman, While the feudal system, a remedy desperate as the disease 
it was used to counteract, contained, in itself, the elements of its own 
destruction. 

\s long as the social elements existed in that state of repulsion, 
which so strongly marked the middle ages, all progress was impossible. 
Mind must be brought in contact with mind, before man, from his very 
nature, can even hope to advance. But there were causes in opera- 
tion, which were steadily bringing about this last result. ‘The constant 
struggles of the kings with their nobles, and the vast ambition of the 
Papal See, powerfully tended to overthrow those barriers which se- 
porated man from his fellows; and they prepared an arena, where 
truth, armed like the youthful shepherd, with a simple sling, might 
contend with superstition, backed by power, and win the victory. 

ihe Kings labored to fortify their power against the encroachments 
ol the nobles, while the papacy, guided by the genius of Eilde brand, 
wis rapidly advaneiug toward the spiritual and temporal control of 
Europe. ‘The Crusades, designed by the Popes, to render their power 
lorever unassailable, in reality, only weakened the feudal system, by 
cutting off that stern Nobility which so long held the Monarchs in awe , 
Wile the increase of commerce, the rise of the free cities, and the im- 
Pituities granted to the commons, as a defense against the power of 
tie Barons, by breaking up the moral isolation in which the mass had 
s) long lived, were preparing anew the arena for the next great epoch 
1) human progress. ‘lhe fall of Constantinople, and the revival ot 
I tters, consequent upon the dispersion of the Greeks over Europe, 

ed by the active and inventive spirit of the fifteenth century, were 
the precursors of that event which has so strongly marked the present 
modern civilization. 

When the Roman See, regardless of the low mutterings of the ap- 
prowhing tempest, had, through her shameless traffic in indulgences, 
opened paradise to crime for money, and filled her treasury with the 
of blood,” then, the Saxon spirit was aroused Luther spoke, 
and Europe trembled. ‘The fetters, forged and riveted by the shill and 
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craft of centuries, at that moment fell from enfranchised mind. Man 
heard the call, for a Greater than Luther was speaking to his soul. 
Liberty of conscience was the banner cry of freedom—the right of 
private judgment was the rallying point of the Reformation. From this 
great principle issued that flood of light, which has changed the entire 
face of society. ‘The intellect of man, released from the slavery of 
superstition, expanded with an energy which persecution might retard, 
but could not wholly destroy. ‘This great revolution in human thought 
did not, however, advance unopposed. ‘The sword and the Inqusition 
produced their purposed results in Spain, Austria, and Italy, while the 
order of the Jesuits waged desperate warfare with freedom in the re- 
maining countries of Europe. ‘The peculiar character of the French 
was ever opposed to the Reformation; while the force of standing 
armies, the genius and energy of Richelieu, and the perfidy of Louis 
Fourteenth, quenched in blood that feeble flame which still flickered 
on the altars of the Huguenots. 

In Holland, Switzerland, and Protestant Germany, the principles of 
religious liberty found a more congenial soil ; and Sweden, through 
the heroic Gustavus Adolphus, traced with her sword those lines which 
have marked the territorial position of the Catholic and Protestant 
countries since the peace of Westphalia. ‘The power of the kings 
and feudal nobility, but, more especially, the existence of standing 
armies, and the absence of any middle class inthe social system, were 
the great reasons why the Reformation remained so long stationary on 
the Continent. [It was reserved for the Anglo-Saxon race to exhibit 
the full meaning of its principles. 

Hoagland, defended by her geographical position from those tide 
waves of military fury which have so olten desolated the rest of Eu- 
rope, was peculiarly titted for the part she was to actin the great 
drama of human progress. ‘The ancient proprietors of the soil, and the 
conquering Saxons, blessed by the institutions of Alfred, and filled with 
ideas of feudal independence, were crushed by the Norman invader 
down to one common level. ‘The peasant and the noble became alike 
the serfs of the victors. ‘The descendant of the Saxon knight at Hast- 
ings, tilled the lands of his sires beside the serf who once fed in the 
halls of his fathers. ‘The intense hatred generated by the oppression 
of the conquerors lasted through centuries ; and from the vanquished 
Saxon there rose that middle class, by which England has been so 
widely distinguished trom every other people in Europe. ‘The war ofthe 
Roses destroyed the power of the feudal nobility, and smoothed the 
way for the entrance of the principles of the Reformation. It was in 
a soil, thus prepared, that these principles took root; and in the manly 
courage, the stern resolve, the self-sacrificing devotion of the Puritans, 
the Anglo-Saxon element of the British character stands out in bold 
relief. No standing army existed in England to check freedom of 
opinion, and the attempt to form one by Charles cost that infatuated 
monarch his head. 

To the Puritans, we owe the deep foundations of this Western 
Republic ; and it is to the conservative influence of their principles 
alone, that gives ground of hope in the great struggle yet to come. 
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They fled to these western shores, to secure to themselves and to their 
children untrammeled liberty of conscience ; and the pen of the im- 
partial historian will record that, whatever may have been their faults, 
they were the faults of the age, while their virtues were peculiarly their 
own. ‘To their eternal honor will it be said ; 


* They left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.” 


The French Revolution is the last great epoch in the history of man. 
Having its birth in the infidelity and oppression of preceding gvenera- 
tions, it swept over Europe like a whirlwind, overturning the institu. 
tions of the past, and confounding in one common ruin both the vir- 
tues and the corruptions of accumulating ages. [tis the precursor of 
a great change in the government of the world. Power is now passing, 
and will continue to pass, from the grasp of the few into the hands of 
the many. In the spirit of Democracy is found the key to the history 
of the nineteenth century. ‘The terrors of this fearful strugvle are 
deeply graven on our memories ; but the final results of that convul- 
sion are yet concealed behind the veil of the future. 

Glancing back along the line of this world’s existence, who will de- 
ny the moral progress of man? It is seen in the changed aspect of 
society. Patriotism, which, among the ancients, meant little more 
than devotion to the city of their birth, is now succeeded by a far-reach- 
ing philanthropy. Purified and elevated by a spiritual Religion, man 
is beginning to recognize his brotherhood with man. Genuine benev- 
olence 1s moving in its power over the nations, and exalting de- 
graded humanity to its original greatness. But, on the horizon of 
the future, there are clouds that portend the coming storm. ‘There are 
elements at work in society, which power may be able for a time to 
repress, but can never wholly destroy ; and the attempt to repress these 
aspirings for a higher destiny, will surely be followed by a terrific ex- 
plosion. There are feelings in man’s bosom, no matter how degraded 
he may be, which will, ere long, find an utterance. From many quar- 
ters—from Ireland, from England, and from our own land, may be 
heard low moaning voices, which are harbingers of the tempest. Ho 
who loves mankind is summoned once more to the conflict. Let him 
go forth with the conviction that intelligence and principle are the only 
safeguards of liberty ; that in the virtue of a people lies the sole se- 
curity for a rational freedom Let him be impressed with the 
great truth, that in the brotherhood of humanity is to be found the 
only sure basis of national felicity ; and as the thoughtful student of 
history traces the footsteps of Providence through successive centu- 
ries, let him feel that, even now, far removed from the din of battle, is 
another Witness of the conflict, whose hand is ever guiding the destiny 
of nations to a determined consummation. Let him not despair when 
the contest between truth and error, between freedom and despotism, 
shall seem to be doubtful—for to Him there is nothing doubttul or un- 
certain; but rather, with faith and joy, may he recognize the great law 
of lLuman progress, and know, with absolute assurance, that Gop aLso 
Is IN History. 
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RAMBLINGS IN ITALY. 


“ Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virdin.”—Vina. 


Wuorver crosses the Simplon, cannot fail to be most agreeably im. 
pressed with the first view of Italian scenery, as he descends from the 
rugged Alps into the sunny vales of Piedmont. This celebrated 
mountain pass, the highway of Hannibal and Napoleon, abounds in 
scenery, romantic and sublime. ‘The roal ascends very gradually, 
Winding its way beside precipices, and crossing frightful ravines, it 
pierces for hundreds of feet the solid rock, laden with avalanches above, 
and worn by the rushing torrent below, tll reaching a point where 
neither larch, nor fir, nor the hardy pine can flourish, where glaciers 
and snow-peaks fill the eye, it descends into valleys, enlivened by the 
shrill notes of the Ranz des vaches, and enters the rich plains which 
border the “ Garden of Europe.” Behind, rises the broad black front 
of the mountain, its head turbaned with clouds—before, luxuriant fields, 
rich in vines, festooned from the mulberry trees, plantations of rice 
and buckwheat groves of Spanish chestnut and olive, burst upon the 
view, and remind us of the fair Hesperia, 

Instead of the fair face and flaxen hair of the Swiss, a different race 
appear—‘a people of fierce countenance,” covering their dark eyes 
with the slouched sombrero. Soon we reach the shores of Lago Mag- 
giore, with the charming Isola Bella, and other fair islets, resting, like 
water lilies, on its bosom, but pass them by with a lingering look, to 
visit the capital of Lombardy. 

"T'was late, one evening in October, when T entered Milan, in com- 
pany with an English barrister, my compagnon de voyage as far as 
Venice. One of the passengers was a jovial friar, with a twinkling eye 
and a fine voice, who cracked jokes and sang snatches of opera music. 
When the begyars, as numerous in Italy as the poplars which skirt the 
roads, besought his reverence in piteous accents for charity, “* Caria, 
per Camor di Dio,” be freely gave them—his blessing. ile pointed 
out to us the amphitheatre, built by Napoleon for his devoted subjects, 
and the magnificent arch which terminates his Simplon road. The 
diligence rolled smoothly into the well lighted streets gay with shops, 
upon a carriage way of granite, laid in double wheel tracks. Numbers 
were abroad, going to the opera, or lounging in the caffe, and every 
third man seemed an Austrian soldier, conspicuous in the white im- 
perial uniform, and wearing a look of superiority, Which the poor 
Milanese vainly endeavor to resent. Lofty houses rose on either side, 
massive as fortresses, and defended in the lower story by iron gratings 
We were not sorry, after a long day's journey, to alight in the arms of 
a gigantic porter, in the spacious court of the Hotel Royal, and dream 
of distant home in its airy apartments paved with tesselated marble. 

Next morning, the chime of convent bells waked us toa hasty break- 
fast, and soon after, I found myself in the aisles of the beautiful marble 
cathedral, second ouly to St. Peter's, in company with a young Eng: 
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lish lady, listening to the service. Chaplains and scarlet-robed canons 
were chanting the mass, while silver censers flung sweet incense 
upon the air, and the rich windows glowed like ruby clouds at sunset a a 


My fair companion had passed some time in Milan, and from the roof, 
bristling with its forest of statue-crowned pinnacles, we studied to- 
ether the plan of the city. The far Alps, crested with rose-tinted 
ssows, and o'ertopped by Monte Rosa’s glittering peak, encircled the 
northern horizon, like a crescent rim of frosted silver 

We spent some few days pleasantly in exploring the city, then cross- 
ing the bridge of Lodi, and stopping to breakfast at Cremona fidélis, we 
entered) Mantua, a ruined city, with great gloomy squares, forlorn 
churches, and deserted palaces. It is very strongly fortified by four 
lines of cireumvallation. ‘Iwo or three statues remind the scholar of 
Virgil, whose birthplace, the suburb of Andes, is a mile or two distant. 
A jew soldiers, priests and beggars, who manage to vegetate here, are 
almost its only inhabitants. ‘The Via Atmilia, which leads from Milan, 
guided us to Verona. When we arrived, there was a novel exhibition 
going on in the ancient amphitheatre—a sort of daguerreotype imita- 
tion of the Roman games. In the morning, a band of trumpeters pa- 
ruled the streets, followed by girls on horseback, and men in antique 
chuiriots, to announce the shows. In the afternoon, the people flocked 
to the amphitheatre, and witnessed athletic exercises and feats of 
horsemanship. Just before leaving Verona, | ran to see the tomb 
where Friar Laurence is thought to have watched beside Juliet. It is 
in the garden ofa monastery—a rude sarcophagus, with air holes and a 
candle socket. My legal friend, devoid of romance and quite incredu- 
lous, preferred a stupid newspaper to a sentimental reverie. We set 
out jor Padua, at midnight, in a long train of diligences, with a mounted 
escort and glaring lights, that made us think of banditti, and recalled 
some of the nocturnal scenes in Gil Blas. We found the town in great 
commotion. A splendid suite of Conversazione rooms had just been 
opened, and half the literati of Italy were there. Several years had 
been spent in preparing the apartments. One was fitted up in the 
ancient Grecian style, another as a Roman hall, and another after the 
dianuer of the middle ages. 


As we sail from the little port of Fusina, over the shallows of the 
Adriatic, Venice rises upon the enchanted view—a mighty capital, with 
loitv domes and towers, moored upon the placid waters, its picturesque 
outline strongly marked on the blue horizon. 

The shallow Laguna is crowded with barges of fruit, and black gon- 
dolas, threading their swift way, by the impulse of a single oar, through 
the three or four hundred canals which intersect the city. 

The Grand Canal winds, in the form of the letter S, through rows 
of noble mansions, whose porches and stairs are washed by its wave. 
llow glorious was the olden time, when these palaces were the abode 
of beauty and power—when the golden-beaked gondola, sparkling with 
vems and the lustre of brighter eyes, glided over the waters, and, by 
the torchlight, conveyed “ knights and ladies fayre” to some gay revel! 
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But “the soul of the city is fled,” the harbor is filling with sand, and 
the palaces are sold for the lead that covers them. The Doge’s Palace 
fronts upon the open Laguna, and attracts the eye by its imposing facade 
andoriental air. ‘The style of its architecture is that so characteristic 
of Venice—a mixture of the Saracenic with the Grecian and Gothic, 
possessing a barbaric magnificence, “ grand, gloomy, and peculiar,” 
Crossing its inner court, we ascend the Giants’ Stairs, and gaze with 
interest at the highest step, where the Doge Marino Faliero was 
crowned and executed. The Lion's mouths gape beside the 
entrance, no longer fed by secret denunciations. It fills one with 
melancholy to follow a dull, automatic guide through the vast and 
gloomy halls where the mighty once sat enthroned. One room there 
is, which cannot be entered without a shudder—the Chamber of the 
Council of ‘Ten. At one end is the tribunal, where the Doge presided, 
with the ten ranged in a semi-circle before him. The accused, brought 
from the prison across the Bridge of Sighs, were arraigned in this 
awful presence, which the gloom of black hangings, and dim tapers, 
made yet more overwhelming. If convicted, they never returned to 
the prison, but lingered out wretched lives in cells, beneath the scorching 
leads, or in stifling sub-marine dungeons—the “ Piombi” and “ Pozzi,” 
graphically described by Silvio Pellico. The bow-string and guillo- 
tine rid the Republic of its victims, and any Capuchin friar, picked up 
in the lone streets at midnight, and brought hither blindfold, shrived 
the wretched souls before they were thrust into eternity. 

The Piazza of St. Marc, enclosed on three sides by arcaded build- 
ings, and terminated on the fourth by the Cathedral, presents the most 
brilliant coup d’ail in Venice. Italians are seen gesturing and chatting 
with Greeks and Armenians, in richly-laced dresses, and the grave 
‘Turks and Arabs, with long beards and turbans and flowing robes are 
grouped together, seeming, by their dignified deportment and distin- 
guished air, the aristocracy of Nature! At evening, they hold a divan 
beneath tents, smoking the long hookah, and playing chess, with cups 
of cotlee or sherbet before them. Fair Venetians, wearing the long 
white veil, flit across the square, and the ear catches the sound of their 
musical voices and their pretty dialect. Dark-robed magistrates and 
priests move with a stately step among the inferior people. ‘The church 
of St. Mare, if church it can be called, appears rather like a mosque 
or temple, with its glittering domes and minarets and slender columns. 
From one of its arches, the winged lion of the Piracus looks out upon 
the sea, and the four fiery steeds, wrought in bronze by Lysippus, that 
have graced the triumph of many a conqueror. A lofty Campanile or 
belfry tower rises before the church, from whose summit Galileo watch- 
ed the stars. From this point the city seems divided by a network of 
silver into a thousand islands, and the churches appear like rocky islets 
rising from the sea. In the days when Venice was 


* The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy,” 
and when 


“ The exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers,” 
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this Piazza, covered with a painted awning, hung with embroidered 
tapestry, and spread with the richest carpets of the East, was meta- 
morphosed ito a vast saloon, where the Senate received and rovally 
entertained princes. 

imagine Venice by moonlight. The soft radiance, reflected from 
the sea, while it kindly conceals the havoc of ‘Time and adversity, im- 
parts to each noble structure an air of mingled sadness and grandeur 
which touches the soul. A thousand dancing lights gleam upon the 
waters, and the strains of evening serenaders are caught and imitated 
by the responsive voice of many a gondolier, while the soft plashing 
of the oar, and the rippling of the waves against marble palaces, inll the 
mind into dreamy forgetfulness, Before the sober morning light dispel 
the pleasing illusion, let us bid “ good night to Venice.” 


One of the disagreeable circumstances of traveling in Italy is the 
annoyance, Not to say expense, resulting trom the passport reculations. 
\ carriage never enters the gate of the most contemptible town, but a 
fierce looking militaire with moustache and braggadocio air, thrusts his 
head through the window, to demand the “ passaporto.” ‘Then follows 
a detention of half an hour, ana if any word be mis-spelt, the traveler is 
coolly told to go back a hundred miles and have it made comme il faut. 
\ny remonstrance is answered by an Italian shrug of the shoulders, 
md a most lick-a-daisical expression of countenance. | found myself 
ence In an awkward situation on account of an omission, though happily 
the affur terminated without much difficulty. At Padua, | had engaged 
a caleche to Ferrara, and on leaving before day-break | was astonished 
at finding another passenger already seated, for the rascal vetturino had 
deceived us both with the idea of traveling alone. My companion, 
however, proved to be agreeable and intelligent, an Eaglishman appa- 
rently from his conversation and manners, though his dark features 
were quite Continental. He smoked the most fragrant ‘Turkish tobac- 
co, had traveled in Syria and Arabia, spoke several modern languages, 
wud readily translated some Greek verses, written on the walls of an 
tun. Weeame to the banks of the Po, a swollen, turbid river, the 
largest in Italy, and ferrying over in a crazy skill, landed, after a peril- 
ous voyage of ten minutes, in the dominions of his Holiness the Pope. 
\ party of soldiers surrounded and took us prisoners, and we remained 
ina little den till the passports were examined. Mine should have 
heen signed at Venice, and finding that I was a heretic, they desired 
me to return and have it ‘approved,’ which I flatly refused todo. Finally 
the matter was compromised by my writing a very reverential letter to 
Cardinal Somebody, at Ferrara, ending with the words, “I prostrate 
yselt before the sacred purple,” a mere form, but indispensable. Mr. 
(.. my companion, politely offered to see the Cardinal in person, and 
I spent the afternoon in strolling about with a soldier and conversing 
with the people ; who, thinking perhaps that I might be a State crim- 
nil, were very inquisitive. ‘They were much puzzled when I disclaim- 
©! being an Englishman, German, or Frenchman, and on hearing me 
;fohounce the single word “ Americano,” they started back in aston- 
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ishment and looked at me three times from head to foot, to see if | 
were not black, or like a cannibal, Towards evening a messenger 
came in with the passport, and I soon joined Mr. C. at grass-grown 
Ferrara, once a gay capital, the residence of ‘Tasso’s inamorata, the 
Princess Eleanor. Next day we traveled in a caravan through a dis. 
trict overflowed by the Po, now covered with floating houses and cat. 
tle, where the people seemed too lazy to do anything but drown. Mr. 
C. was quite alarmed, for the water rose about three feet above the 
road. He congratulated himself on being able to swim, but I excited 
his fears by suggesting that a wheel might come off, or the horses 
stumble, and launch us into the unfathomable depths. Fortunately we 
came all safe to land, and lunched that day on huge sausages at Bolog- 
na. Here my companion, escaped from danger, became quite friendly 
and communicative, and mentioned in the course of conversation that 
he was a Greek by birth, but a naturalized Englishman—so my curios. 
ity was satisfied and the mystery ended. 


As the tired pilgrim approaches the shrine of Mecca, as the lover 
enters the presence of her whom he has _ and secretly adored, as 
the tired mariner beholds his native hills, so I, a voyager from distant 
lands, gazed upon the dome of St. Peter’s as it loomed from the “ dead 
sea” of the Roman Campagna, like Teneriffe in the blue horizon. Af- 
ter a journey of four days, now catching the spray beside the shore of 
the Adriatic, now winding among the Appennine passes in all the ter- 
rors of a thunder storm, surveying the harbor and triumphal arch of 
Ancona, the “ Santissima Casa” of Loreto, and the narrow Rubicon, 
wearied with excitement, | was leaning back in a corner of the dili- 
gence and trying to dose, when a cry from the condottore—* Ecco, la 
cupola di San Pwtro,” roused me. We were on a rising ground, and 
at the last post-house, fifteen miles from Rome. Crossing the Tiber 
by the Milvian Bridge towards evening, we passed through the Porta 
del Popolo into the Corso,—the great street of Rome, now thronged, 
not as of old, with chariots of war, nor trodden by the “gentes toga- 
tw,” but with carriages conveying fair ladies to enjoy the fresh air after 
a siesta, and with myriads of crown-shaven, black-gowned, knee- 
breeched, shoe-buckled, cocked-hatted and thin-legged priests, scut- 
tling about in every direction, like the frogs of Egypt. After securing 
lodgings in the English quarter, near the Piazza di Spagna, a most 
retired and agreeable place, | climbed the Pincian hill, laid out by Napo- 
leon, in the most delightful drives, and shaded walks, and adorned by 
works of arts. From the summer-house of a private garden I saw the 
seven hills, and the verdant summit of Soracte, no longer “ nive can- 
didum,” for the snow which fell in the time of Horace has changed 
rain, and the ‘Tiber flows the year around, unfettered by an icy cover 
ing. [ts stream is “ flavus” exceedingly, not yellow, but tawny, 
the water must stand six months to be drinkable. 

The modern lions of Rome, say the guide-books, must be visited be- 
fure the antuques, to be appreciated, and the lion king first—St. Peter s. 
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Crossing the marble bridge of Adrian, adorned with statues on each 
pier, we front his mighty Mausoleum, now the castle of St. Anyelo. 
‘Turning to the left, we advance a few hundred paces through a nar- 
row street into an oval space flanked by sweeping semi-circular colo- 
nades. Inthe centre stands a lofty Egyptian obelisk, between two 
magnificent fountains of porphyry. Before, rises the majestic front of 
the Basilica, with colossal statues of our Saviour and ‘the twelve’ upon 
its balustrade, and behind it, the towering dome whose cross aspires to 
heaven. We reach the Corinthian portico, stand still to look up, and, 
almost staggered by the vastness of the pile, rush to one of the doors, 
open it with intense expectation, and—are disappointed. ‘The propor- 
tions of the interior are so perfect that one is quite deceived, and not 
ull he marks the Lilliputian figures moving over the tesselated pave- 
ment, and measures himself with the infant cherubs, six feet high, and 
broad shouldered as Hercules, which support the fonts of holy water, 
does he appreciate its vast dimensions. He rapidly paces the nave, 
looks up into the dome opening like the vault of heaven, hurries on to the 
high altar which forms the “ ultima Thule,” then turning hastily round, 
surveys the whole with wonder. He sees the tombs of the Popes, 
and reclining upon one of them, a female figure, the work of Michael 

Angelo, so beautiful that a young Spaniard loved it,—the finest mosa- 

ies in the world, excelling in richness and depth of color all paintings— 

the tomb of Sit. Peter under the dome, covered by a lofty bronze cano- 

py, and perfumed by undying tapers, and the bronze statue of St. Pe- 

ter, as the Catholics affirm, of Jupiter according to heretics, of both say 

the wags, for it represents the Jew Peter. Ascending to the root by a 

broad spiral road, he sees upon its vast surface, where an army might 

encamp, huge towers, cupolas, and habitations for the hundred servitors, 

whose pride and industry keep the sacred interior free trom spot or 

stain. He inspects the backs of the apostles, “ built up, in faith,” of 
coarse stones, and then climbing higher, he mounts the stairs which 

wind between the walls of the double dome, bending his body in a 
concentric arch, and erying “ Excelsior,” ull he stands in the copper 
ball, five hundred feet in the air. ‘Through its eyelet-holes he takes a 

view of Rome, and the Appennines stretching their long wall to the 

north, Father ‘Tiber rushing into the Adriatic at Ostia, and the bound- 

less sea spotted with the white lateen sail. 

The palace of the Vatican, the residence of the Pope while the city 
is free from malaria, stands beside the Church. Its famous chapel La 
Sistina has on its walls Michael Angelo’s painting of the Last Judg- 
ment; and, on Good Friday, the unrivaled choir of thirty-two singers 
here chant the mournful Miserere. Its galleries contain the finest 
picture in the world, the Transfiguration, by Raphael. By good fortune, 
| gained admission to the private apartments of his Holiness. Among 
other elaborate and beautiful ornaments, the crucifix, wrought in bronze, 
or marble, or alabaster, is conspicuous in each room. ‘lhere is one, 
the work of an ingenious monk, representing the frame convulsed with 
agony, which was carved from a human thigh bone. The noble halls 
vl statuary, in the Vatican, should be visited by torch-light. Like 
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Promethean fire, it wakes the inanimate form into life. Here the 
Laocoon, with his sons, writhe amid the folds of two huge serpents— 
the Apollo Belvedere, not to be copied in clay, stands in an attitude of 
manly grace and dignity—and the Torso challenges our admiration of 
the art which could give life and expression to a mere human trunk, 

The three hundred and sixty-five Churches which adorn Rome, 
might alone employ the curious every day for a twelvemonth. Some 
are ancient temples, and strange legends are interwoven with their 
history. In the Church of Pilate, on the Capitoline hill, at the head of 
“the hundred stairs,” there is a wooden Bambino, or infant Christ, 
which is said to have walked thither from Jerusalem, and to possess the 
power of curing all diseases. A lady, who was very ill, sent for the 
image, and on recovering, she brought a fac-simile to the shrine, where 
it is kept in swaddling clothes. It was the dead hour of night, and the 
holy father who had charge of the relics, snored mellifluously in ay 
adjoining sacristy, when a thundering knock at the iron portal waked 
him in a fright. ‘Trembling and shivering, he groped his way along 
the nave, with keys in hand, while the kicks and blows increased in 
violence. He had no sooner opened the door than in stalked the 
Bambino, marched to the shrine, sprang at a bound into his own place, 
kicked the intruder out upon the pavement, and lay down quiet as 4 
lamb. tle has since been kept under lock and key.“ Do you believe 
that?” said my informant, Dr. R. of New York, to a young advocate 
who told him the story. ‘ Oh, yes,” replied the other, “ the Church 
says so.’ But, though many thus relinquish their private judgment, 
Rome is filled with intidels and rebellious scoffers. ‘The “ prophet in 
his own country,” though a sovercign prince, commands far less re- 
spect at home than abroad. ‘The present Pope, Gregory XVI, is an 
amiable old gentleman of seventy, who won the triple crown by his 
own merit, and a warm patron of literature and art, passes his time in 
rest and quietness. | might have been presented to his Holiness, had 
he not taken it into his head to leave town one day, in three coaches, 
with an escort of dragoons, galloping furiously through the streets. 
The people fell on their knees, and the successor of St. Peter, taking 
snuff with one hand, blessed them with the other, as he hastened inte 
his villa at Frascati. 

The festivals and ceremonies of the Church are celebrated with 4 
splendor and magnificence which well become the place and the oc- 
easion, After the gay fooleries of the Carnival, when masquers an! 
harlequins fill the streets, and ladies, from the balconies, pelt every 
passer-by with sugar-plums, and horses, let loose in the Corso, tly 
through the streets, goaded by a spur, and terrified by the shouts of the 
spectators, the solemuities of Passion week commence. ‘The proces 
sions of the cardinals and clergy, attending the Pope to St. Peter's, 
the impressive services, the unearthly music, the crowds of soldiers. 
priests, Swiss guards and ladies, and the papal benediction, on Easter 
Sunday, which draws all Rome into the vast Piazza, are followed by 
the entire illumination of the Church and its dome, the firing of canno" 
from St. Angelo, and a display of fireworks, which brings back the day, 
and seems to wrap the ‘Tiber in flames. 
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The Papacy alone has preserved Rome from utter ruin. The Coli- 
seum, ivy-crowned, appears, by moonlight, an almost perfect structure, 
yet half the palaces of the city have been quarried from its mountain 
mass; and had not Benedict XLV. consecrated the pile, already hallow- 
ed by the blood of Christian martyrs, its walls might now have been 
scattered over the Campus Martius. ‘The Pantheon, once a Roman 
temple, and the admiration of every architect, is now a Christian 
Church. Rome itself, conseerated by the shadow of St. Peter's cross, 
has more than once been spared by the barbarian invader 

We will not attempt to describe the Roman Forum, which, bordered 
with temples, lined with statues, and bounded by the Capital, was once 
a theatre of Roman eloquence, where Caius Gracchus and the great 
Scipio moved the people. ‘Triumphal arches and columns illustrate 
the names of Constantine, Severus, and the noble Antonine. It must 
be seen ; One must enter the presence, and contemplate the classic ruins, 
unul 


“The heart rune o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old.” 


A stranger in Rome is struck with the gravity of the people, one 
of the few traits which they retain of the original character, ‘The 
lower classes possess a remarkable frankness and independence of 
spirit. ‘The Roman women are called beautiful by those who admire 
brunettes, and their manners are graceful, and even fascinating. One 
fiue allernoon, In company with Dr. R., 1 followed the crowd to the 
gardens of the villa Borghese, where games in the circus were an- 
nounced, It was the commencement of the Saturnalia. Cardinals, in 
scarlet robes and scull-caps, stood chatung with black-robed priests, 
who took snuff and shrugged their shoulders ; gaily dressed soldiers 
were flirting with dark-eyed girls, in long white veils and Roman bedi- 
ces; finely formed peasants, in picturesque dress, and wearing the 
luced sandal, lay stretched on the turf; the trumpets were sounding ; 
and at a given signal, horses galloped twice or thrice around the circus, 
With men standing on their backs. Next, a party of girls, in short 
dresses of white, decorated with ribbons and rosettes, bestriding their 
horses, entered the lists, and plied the whip vigorously, to the adimira- 
tion of all. The victorious damsel, crowned with a wreath of laurel, 
eutwined with flowers, was led round the circus, preceded by a band, 
ty receive the congratulations of the admiring crowd. 

Fifteen miles from Rome, nestling among the hills, is Tivoli, the 
abode of Horace, a lovely retreat, overlooking Rome, the Campagna, 
andthe sea. Here are the cascades of the “ headlong Anio,” the grove 
of giant olives—* Tiburni lucus’’—and the guides pretend to show the 
site of the poet’s residence. ‘The fairy temple of Vesta, encireled by 
Corinthian columns, crowns the brow of a precipice, and charms the 
eye and mind with its beauty and associations, even more than the 
lovely scenery which surrounds it. In returning to Rome, we pass 
the spot where Palmyra’s Queen dethroned, assuming the inferior dig- 
nity of a noble Roman lady, peacefully ended her days. A rich vine- 
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yard, where men were treading out grapes, surrounds the villa of 
Adrian, but its theatre, its temple, the miniature vale of ‘Tempe, and 

other adornments of its vast pleasure grounds, may yet be distinguished, 

But, bidding adieu to these scenes, and leaving the palaces, with their 
treasures of art, the baths of Antonine and Caracalla, the studios of 
Thorwaldsen the Dane, and our countryman Crawiord, to be described 

by the books, we pass from the ruins of old Rome, through the Pontine 
marches and Capua, to the vine-covered hills and smiling shores of . 
Campania Felice. 


“See Naples and then die,” says the old Italian proverb, and so 
thought I, while viewing from a lofty apartment near the clouds, the 
noble bay—the sun setting behind Capri, which crouched, like a lion 
with yellow mane, between the two headlands of the coast—Vesuvius 
rising on the left, amid curling wreaths of light blue smoke—and the 
city, with its castle, and royal palace, and spires, and squares, and 
gardens, lying beneath. ‘The lazzaroni in red liberty-caps, with knee 
breeches, and natural tights of a mahogany color, basked in the sun, . 
and devoured long strings of macaroni. ‘The boatmen rowed in from 
the islands of the bay, singing their lively barcaroles, and all was life 
and gayety. What acontrastto the sombre majesty of Rome—like the 
autumnal gloom of a primeval forest, compared with the “ ethereal 
mildness” and brightness of a joyous spring ! 

I had often heard of the genius of the Neapolitans for abstraction, 
and was forcibly reminded of it one morning, by missing a handker- 
chief and purse while walking in the Castle square, which swarms 
with small, keen-eyed boys. ‘lhinking, however, that a ‘native 
American’ could not be taken in twice, | pocketed some heavy copper 
coin, and calmly sauntered up and down, to invite the attention of un- 
wary youth. Whilst my attention was diverted for a moment by two 
lazzaroni assailing each other, as usual, not with blows, but abuse in 
the harsh Neapolitan dialect, the coppers vanished, and each “ artful 
dodger” looked straight forward and demure, the picture of innocence. 
The most approved method of capturing these young delinquents, is to 
pin the handkerchief in the pocket, and when they begin to tug, to 


— 


collar and cane the little villains. 
The environs of Naples are crowded with some of the most inter- | 
esting objects and remains of antiquity. A railroad, skirting the bay, : 


brings one in half an hour to the gate of Pompeii, twice entombed in 
the ashes of Vesuvius, and disinterred only in the last century. I en- 
tered with a aa of Sicilian gentlemen, who were extremely polite 
in explaining the unintelligible patois of the guide. ‘The narrow streets 
of the suburbs are lined with small buildings, containing cinerary urns, 
ranged upon stone shelves. Cicero, whose villa is shown in the city, 
speaks, in his letters, of sitting with a friend on a stone bench, near 
one of the gates. The bench and gate have been recognized, from 
the description. Within the walls, the streets widen, and the houses, 
built in hollow squares, of stone and thin brick neatly cemented, grow 


larger. Ju the loopholes, which served for windows, bits of glass stll 
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remain, secured by iron clamps, and the deep ruts of chariot-wheels 
are seen in the pavement. ‘The walls of private rooms are adorned 
with fine frescoes, and the pavement is wrought in mosaic. ‘lhe most 
curious relics, in the shape of coins, trinkets, marbles, and rolls of 
papyrus, are in the Museum at Naples, beside the ‘Toro and Hercules 
Farnese ; but we see the baths and ovens, the cornmills of stone, and 
oil jars, like those now used by the Italians, undisturbed in their places. 
The temples, and the amphitheatre, where the audience are supposed 
by some to have been surprised by a shower of ashes, are in per- 
fect preservation. It is the work of several hours to explore the streets 
and winding ways already uncovered, yet two thirds of the city are 
still in embryo. On leaving Pompeii, | walked rapidly towards the 
crater of Vesuvius, rising at the distance of two leagues. ‘The road 
wound between high walls, and occasionally led through a hamlet, 
where peasants treading out grapes, and pouring the red juice into 
goat skins, enlivened their labor with true Neapolitan wit and gayety. 
Soon it dwindled to a path, through the luxuriant vineyards, which 
conceal the foot of the mountain. ‘The ascent was intolerably fatigu- 
ing, and though it is but two miles, | was two hours in reaching the 
summit, Broad streams of lava encrust the surface, and, at every step, 
the foot sinks deep into the soil. ‘The steep cone of the crater is 
formed of hard baked earth, so hot as to be disagreeable to the touch. 
Vesuvius is a model volcano, and the crater appears like a pie-dish, 
containing an inverted cup, hollow at either end. The walls of the 
cup are formed of piled masses of jasper-colored rock, and the interior 
ofthe dish is lined with lava calcined into every hue, and breathing 
sulphur. Snowy clouds encircling the mountain, hid the matchless 
landseape from my eyes, and | had half resolved to sleep in the crater, 
to enjoy the view at sunrise, when suddenly the mist whirled into the 
higher air, the sun burst forth, gilding the spires and white palaces of 
Naples, and flooding the sea and its verdant isles with rosy light. I 
descended on the opposite side in ten minutes, a distance it required 
an hour to climb, and reached the hermitage, where a chief and com- 
pany of guides pretended to be petrified at seeing me alone, as it is 
their interest to magnify the danger. After stumbling down the break- 
neck road leading to Portici, I broke aten hours’ fast by a hearty sup- 
per and a flask of sweet red wine, and then returned to Naples. Next 
day, 1 visited Herculaneum, which, buried in liquid fire now congealed 
into solid rock, emerges but slowly from the bowels of the earth, 
though the spoils left by the people in their hasty flight, richly repay 
the toil of excavation. Pow 
The favorite promenade at Naples, is the royal and truly paradisai- 
cal garden, which borders the bay for a mile, like the Battery of New 
York. One might fancy himself an inhabitant of Elysium while walk- 
ing, at evening, through its perfumed orange groves, adorned with 
graceful statues and cooling fountains, the glowing colors of an Italian 
sky contrasting with the deep blue of the heaving waters. ‘The garden 
terminates at a little distance from the range of hills, eneircling the 
city aud bay, and pierced by the famous grotto of Posilippo, a lofty 
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tunnel, half a mile in length, which has existed from time immemorial, 
It leads from the bay of Naples to the bay of Bai. High above the 
yawning entrance is the tomb of Virgil, overgrown with ivy and myrtle, 
and crowned, most happily, by a single laurel. It isa rude apartment 
of stone, and inscribed upon its walls appears his modest epitaph— 


“* Mantua me genuit; Calabri rapuere ; tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini paseua, rura, duces.” 


Strange to say, Virgil is better known to the Neapolitans as a necro- 
mancer than as a poet. 

Leaving Naples at the dead hour of night, | walked alone through 
the gloomy grotto, and beside the shore, while the surging waves of 
the Mediterranean alone disturbed the stillness, and found myself at 
sunrise inthe temple of Diana, at Baiw. When Horace sang, Baie 
was the gay pleasure-capital of the empire, lviting luxury by its soft 
air and delighttul scenery— 

Nullus in orbe sinus Baiw pralucet amenis.” 


Now, its only charm is that of memory and association. 

It us the labor of days to explore this classic region, which Virgil has 
poetically deseribed in the Aneid, as the scene of his hero’s adventures. 
The port of Misenus,the Elysian fields, {the lake Avernus, the en- 
trance into Ilades, the Sibyl’s grotto, and gloomy Acheron flowing 
within its cavernous depths, and the Mare Mortuum fill the eye almost 
ata ylanee, and leave the mind confused with a crowd of associations. 
The poet has beautifully colored those scenes, “ lumine vestit purpureo,” 
and the imagination must supply the defects of the picture which the 
hand of Time has marred. Retracing my steps from the bluff promon- 
tory of Misenus, the linut of this classic ground, I visited the Grotto 
del Cane, “ the lungs of Pluto,” a cave in the side of a hill, washed by 
the lake Agnano, which fills the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Not caring to see a wretched cur thrust, for the hundredth time, into 
the infernal vent, and dragged out half suffocated, [ stooped down and 
breathed the gas, which, taken in smali quantities, exhilarates like 
champagne. At Puteoli, | saw the place where St. Paul is supposed 
to have landed two ages ago—a spot which, the guide said, was always 
inquired for by the English and American travelers. It is like emerg- 
ing from the shades of Posilippo into noonday brightness, to pass from 
regions shrouded in antiquity to the gay and brilliant life of Naples. 

But, in visiting the ruins of Pwstum, even these scenes appear 
modern and of yesterday. A few hours’ drive among the mountains, 
brings us near Salerno, within view of its noble bay, and the islands 
of the Sirens rising near the shore. A temple of Minerva once stood 
upon a neighboring promontory, cedicated by Ulysses, after passing, 
like Eneas, the fatal isles in safety. Pastum is near the sea, in a 
desolate plain, filled with pools of water, and infected by malaria. 
Herds of black buffaloes, and a few cadaverous mortals tending ragged 
sheep, give a ‘deadly-lively’ look to the landscape. Mount Alburnus, 
clothed with verdure, rises in the distance. All that remain of the 
once flourishing Posidonia, are the forms of three majestic temples, in 
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the early Doric style, massive and simple. ‘They were antiques in the 
time of Augustus, and supposed to be coeval with the Pyramids. Ja- 
son and the Argonauts are fabled to have worshiped and lef: votive 
offerings in them. The material is yellow travertine marble, porous 
as a sponge, but hard ae adamant. ‘The frieze and entablature are al- 
most perfect. An awful stillness reigns through the city, only disturb- 
ed by the cawing of rooks and chirping sparrows, that build their nests 
in the crannies of the temple roofs. ‘The solitary guide traces the 
line of the ancient wall, and the broken arch of a gateway. Little 
sickly-looking boys encounter the traveler, offering pieces of pottery, 
ornamented, like Etruscan ware, with heads and figures of animals, 
and bunches of the twice-blooming roses of Pastum—* biferi rosaria 
Paesti.” 

The king of Naples is, in point of size, the greatest monarch in 
Europe. Married to a fair little wife, his favorite amusements are 
hoar hunting and reviewing his troops, noted for their cowardice. 
“ Dress them as you please,” said one of his generals, when consulted 
about a new uniform for the army, “ they will run away.”’ I saw them 
perlorming evolutions, and engaging in a sham fight, on an elevated 
plain, overlooking the bay. No powder was burned, but the king, on 
returning, fired a few Jucifers, and halted the army to light his cigar. 

Naples boasts the largest theatre in the world, named after San 
Carlo. It is filled only on gala days, when the people wedge them- 
selves into the pit, and the eye sees, with surprise, the six tiers of 
boxes thronged with fair faces, and lighted by wax tapers. ‘The distance 
from the stage makes the play a mere pantomime, and every one con- 
verses with his neighbor in any tone he pleases. | went one evening, 
with the expectation of seeing the king and queen. ‘The royal box 
was brilliantly illuminated, and the courtiers, in gay dresses, stood 
waiting, but their majesties did not appear. ‘The orchestra was well 
trained, and played admirably, as it always does in Italy, one of Ros- 
sini's operas, ‘The singing, like the voices of the audience, was rather 
harsh. 

Alter passing a fortnight delightfully at Naples, I left the bay in a 
French government steamer, and, passing Civita Vecchia and Elba 
by moonlight, landed at Leghorn on the second day. 


“ Of all the fairest cities of the earth, 
None are as fair as Florence.” 


We entered the western gate at dawn of day, as the peasants were 
repairing in crowds from the villages to their daily work. ‘The dili- 
gence rumbled through the broad, flagged streets into the great square, 
silent and deserted at this early hour, but relieved by groups of colos- 
sal statuary, that seem animated by the fire of Michael Angelo’s genius. 

| lodged at a hotel, upon the Arno, which divides the city, and in 
view of the bridge where the Guelphs and Ghibbelines first met in 
strife, and the husband of Bianca Capello was stabbed, at midnight, as 


he rode to his house. ‘The bank of the river is a promenade, leading 
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to an extensive pleasure-ground, thickly planted with shade trees, | 
found some agreeable acquaintances among the young American artistr 
at Florence. ‘They took me to the studios of our countrymen, Power 
and the lamented Clevenger, who have won a reputation even in Italy, 
‘The former is quite the rage with the English, who show their good 
will by giving him liberal orders. We criticized the Saracenic cathe- 
dral, distigured by an octagonal dome and gloomy interior, with white- 
washed walls, and admired the tall Campanile, by its side, with its chim 
ing bells and lofty windows. We stood in “Santa Croce’s holy precinets,” 
where Michael Angelo’s remains repose, beside those of Galileo and 
\Machiavel, and rambled through the park-like gardens of the Pitti Palace, 
where the great sculptor studied his favorite art, under the auspices of 
Lorenzo. ‘They are laid out inthe English landscape style, embellished 
with [talian taste, and perfumed with the fragrant flowers which Florence 
alone can boast. From Milton’s window, in the monastery built on 
the hill of esol’, | viewed the queenly city, resting in the vale of 
Arno, like “a lily ina bed of roses.” The Appennines enclose the 
landscape, which seems one continued grove and garden, sprinkled 
with white villas and spires peeping through the dense foliage. Mil- 
ton, in his fourth book, has pictured the view of Paradise from this 
scenery of Vallombrosa, 


“ Where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arch'd imbower.” 
Ile loved to wander beside the Arno, under the shade of its poplars, and 
has interwoven with his own poetical creations many of these delight- 


ful scenes. 

I'lorence has many attractions for people of leisure and taste. Its 

galleries are the shrine of Beauty’s goddess— 

“ Venus herself, who, when she left the skies, 
Came hither ;” 

and, like the libraries, the palaces, and the museums of anatomy, are 
open to all. ‘The government is mild and paternal, the society highly 
cultivated, and all the pleasures and resources of acapital may be enjoyed 
with the smallest means. The Buonaparte family live here, in re- 
tirement, and the ex-kings Joseph and Jerome, may be seen taking the 
air on fine afternoons, when the Grand Duke parades his coach and six 
through the Via Larga. No wonder that artists flock hither, to pass 
some of their delightful ycars. For half the cost of living at home, 
one tay lodge in a palace,and be ‘ filled with good things,’ and, mean- 
while, revel in the enjoyment of the beauties of Art and Nature. 

The day before leaving Florence, I took a last view of the city, from 
the opposite heights beyond the river, crowned by the church of Saa 
Miniato, and visited the observatory in Galileo's villa, where his 
leather-cushioned arm chair and rude oaken table remain as he left 
them. | journeyed on to Pisa, stood on the dizzy top of its leaning 
belfry tower, that threatens each moment to fall, and embarked at Leg: 
horn for Genoa. It was with a sad feeling that I looked, for the last 
time, upon the shores of Italy, sinking in the blue Mediterranean, not 
did my spirits return till I heard the gay laugh and sprightly voices of 
Frenchmen, on the quay of Marseilles. R. 
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THE SELF-DECEIVED. 


A VACATION INCIDENT. 


Ir was the summer vacation. The bustling scenes of Commence- 
ment were over, the old bell had ceased its shrill warning notes, and 
crowds of students, instead of seeking their accustomed haunts, were 
hurrying away from their cheerless and deserted rooms. Among those 
whose faces were lighted with the joyous anticipation of home-returning 
scenes and pleasures, was George Stuart, a clever, good-natured fel- 
low, full of frankness and generosity, though somewhat too sensitive 
and irritable. His home was a beautiful villa, on the banks of the Hud- 
son, where his father, a retired New York merchant, and now a whim- 
sical, amateur farmer, was spending his old age in rural pursuits. Mrs. 
Swart, and two lovely daughters, composed the remainder of the 
family, and all were now looking forward to our student's return. 

George, as is usual with those of his frank and generous disposition, 
was keenly susceptible to the attractions of the tair sex, and his 
heart had become quite captivated by the dark, soit eyes of the erace- 
ful and much admired Laura Woodstock, a resident of New York, 
who had been spending the summer months of a previous year, in the 
beautiful ‘city of Elms.” So many a romantic walk had he taken with 
her, and so many of his leisure hours had been spent in her company, 
that rumor already, among the unmarried ladies, announced it ‘a posi- 
tive engagement.” In New York, too, George soon managed to discover 
some hitherto sadly neglected relatives, whom duty prompted him to 
visit in the vacations. Of course he met Miss Woodstock at church, 
at partes, in Broadway, and at last in her own parlor ; but the history 
ol her conquest we will not give—suflice that it was complete, and 
George never knew but that she was in love with him. 

On arriving in the city then, instead of obeying the very urgent 
solicitations of his sisters, that he should come home at once, he 
drove to the Astor, made an elaborate toilet, and then proceeded 
up Broadway. With a flushed face, palpitating heart, and otler 
such symptoms of a lover's expectation, he rang at the door of 
an aristocratic-looking mansion, long enough to satisfy any reasonable 
ian that nobody was at home. A servant from the next door, finally 
convinced him of that fact, by informing him that the family had lett 
more than a month before ; he believed to go abroad. Perplexed and 
disappointed, George returned to the Hftel, and was soon on his way up 
the Hudson. But the majestic river had lost its accustomed charms. 
Where had the Woodstocks gone’? was the problem he tried to solve, 
as he paced the promenade deck with a very vacant look. Could it 
be possible, that a being so amiable, confiding, and true-hearted, as 
Miss Laura would leave for ‘ parts unknown,’ without even an intima- 
tion! Many lugubrious thoughts had George on his passage, and when 
he came to the landing he was so absent-minded as to run against his 
dear old father, without even recognizing him. ‘The warm grasp of the 
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old gentleman's hand he returned, however, with furious animation, 
after he had awoke from his reverie. 

“ Why, my son,” said Mr. Stuart, with rather a wondering look, 
“why didn’t you come home before ? Your mother’s worrying 
her good soul for fear you're drowned, and Julia says you're in love, and 
now vou act and seem to me a little cracked.” 

George stammered out, in reply, the student's plea of indisposition. 

During the ride home, the old gentleman endeavored to amuse his ab- 
stracted son with a most elaborate description of several new improve- 
ments, especially a Gothic arbor which seemed to be his peculiar 
hobby just then, but getting no answer, leaned back in his seat and 
fell into a sound nap. ‘They were now near home, and had passed one 
or two familiar old houses, in the outskirts of the little village, when our 
hero was waked from his dreams, by the tramping sound of the ap- 
proach of two gay riders,—a handsome young man, with quite a for- 
eign air, and a most graceful and beautiful horse-woman. He thrust 
his head out of the carriage, and those dark eyes met his for an instant. 
Ile could not be mistaken, but he was unrecognized, and the clear, 
merry laugh of the lady, as she turned to hee companion, could be none 
other than her's. Ilow did she come there?’ Who was the gentleman 
with her? George was completely mystified and chagrined. ‘The cut 
might have been accidental. But then, if it were, who was that fine 
looking youth with the moustache, and how did he come into this part of 
the world ? 

“ Father,” he exclaimed, waking up the old gentleman, “ who were 
those that just passed ’” 

“Six feet by ten for this arch,” said the old gentleman, starting. 

“ Yes, yes, but didn’t you see that lady and gentleman that passed 
on horseback? a beautiful girl, very fair, on a black horse.” 

“Well, Ldon'tknow; black horse, eh? | suppose it was Woodstock’s 
horse, and may be his daughter, Julia’s friend.” 

“Oh, yes—Woodstock—I knew it—no—I mean, where do they 
live ’” 

“ Why, I forgot to tell you that Woodstock bought that large es- 
tate next to ours,-—and lives there now.” 

“Ah, good!" replied his son.“ But who's that tall gentleman with 
the dark moustache—who’'s he?” 

“| don’t know ; ask your sister Julia.” 

The old gentleman noticed his son’s embarrassment while speaking, 
but a new idea for the arbor having struck him, he went on to detail it, 
and the description lasted till they reached home. As they drew up 
the porch of a beautiful cottage residence, tastefully surrounded with 
graceful trees, and commanding a view of the majestic river, George 
recognized the dear familiar forms of home, summoned, by the sound 
of the carriage wheels, to welcome his return. Ere the carriage 
stopped, a light, laughter-loving girl of eighteen came bounding forward 
to meet her brother, and the noise of the carriage steps was the signal 
for the joyful bark of Nero, the house-dog, and the eager contest of two 
old domestics for the privilege of carrying “ Mister George's trunk.” 

“Ah! you've come at last, George,” said the careful and 
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Mrs. Stuart; “ what did keep you’ How you have grown' I was so 
anxious—your are well, | hope’ After receiving his mother's affec- 
tionate embrace, George eagerly saluted his favorite sister Mary, who, 
when the first excitement of welcome was over, led him to his apart- 
ments, Which her taste had selected and adorned. 

Seated once more at the tea-table, surrounded by his mother and sis- 
ters, home pleasures began in earnest, and our hero's love-lorn eXpression 
began to lighten up a little. His mother would monopolize the con- 
versation by telling him as usual how anxious she had been. She had 
first supposed that he had been taken sick in New Haven, then that 
he had fallen overboard, or was lost in New York, etc. Mr. Stuart, 
who, listening patiently, had anxiously awaited a pause, interrupted at 
length :— 

“ By the way, George, have I told you any thing about my arbor, 
perfectly unique, in true Gothic, finely situated—‘twill be done next 
week—design from Downing.” 

The theme was inexhaustible, and the old gentleman would have 
pursued it, had not the quiet and affectionate sister Mary inquired, as 
such sisters do, about George's standing and progress in College. 

“Ah, yes!” said Julia, “ and how are all the pretty ladies of New 
Haven—are you smitten yet? We've one here, brother,—I must show 
you Laura Woodstock. I told her you were coming.” 

George colored a little. 

“She is beautiful, George ; 1 know you will like her.” 

He eat with nervous rapidity, and stammered out something about 
having met her, he belreved, on the road. Julia looked hard at him and 
he was obliged most hastily to dispatch his tea, and hand his cup to 
his mother. 

“ Julia,” said Mr. Stuart, “ you must tell George all about this lady ; 
he is very anxious to know, he was so much taken at first sight.” 

This last sally, together with Julia's arch look, somehow or other 
caused cup and saucer to slip out of his hand; which catastrophe gave 
his mother a moment's opportunity to change the subject. 

“ Ah! George, you're nervous ; | thought you were not well when | 
first saw you; you have studied too hard.” Mothers always attribute 
students’ ills to hard study. “I’ve been dreading the confinement of 
that college. You don’t look as you used to do.” 

“ George is as well as | am,” said Julia. “1 know what the matter 
is. He has evident symptoms of poetic frenzy, and we shall soon find 
him inditing verses to his mistress’s eyebrows. Such complaints are 
hot uncommon in College, are they, George! I don’t believe his case 
is so very desperate—change of scene, amusements, and particularly 
riding,” said she, archly, “ will do wonders: and now that I think 
of it, we're to have a delightful sail on Friday, and you've come just in 
time to join us. Miss Woodstock is to be of the party.  ‘ th! she is 
such a beauty, and quite a belle we hear, in New York. Did you ever 
see her there, George ’—though she is quite destitute of admirers 
up in this barbarous region—that is, except—but perhaps’ — 

“Why, George, what’s the matter with you,” said Mary, noticing the 
change in his countenance. 
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“Oh' nothing—that is, I am not quite well, I believe. Julia, why do 
ou look at me so? I think, Mary, we met the lady you speak of, on 
seater riding with a gentleman ; who was he, do you know him?” 
“What has the gentleman to do with you !” said Julia ; “ you seem to 
take more interest in the lady—ah! she’s a sad jilt.” 

While George unconsciously sighed his sisters laughed, and he com. 
menced advocating the proposed party most strenuously. Could not 
the day be changed to Thursday ! ‘That could not be, Mary suggested. 
Mr. Howard could not leave West Point tll Friday, and Julia would not 
be disposed to give him up. George had now complete revenge in the 
laugh of his father, and the very perceptible tinge in his mischievous 
sister's cheek. ‘The loved old songs were eagerly called for and lis. 
tened to during the evening, while the old gentleman worked away 
diligently at a design of a northeast section of the arbor, occasionally 
explaining it in an incomprehensible way to Mrs. Stuart, who mean- 
while watched with a fond mother’s look, the happy group. Just be- 
fore they parted for the night, Julia whispered in her brother’s ear,— 
“1 know all; take care that she don’t jilt you.” 

“ What ’” exclaimed he, but ere the monosyllable was uttered, she 
sprang away like a fawn. 

George thought over the scenes and hints of the day till a late hour. 

Next morning, alter a breakfast at which he had been peculiarly si- 
lent and incomprehensible, he wandered forth in a contemplative mood 
in the direction of Mr. Woodstock’s. His look was so lackadaisical, 
and his step so measured and slow, that the old gardener wondered 
“what could be the raison Misther George acted so quarely. Sure i's 
meself’s a thinkin’ that he’s studyin’ the life out av him. Misther 
George, Misther George, wouldn't ye be likin to look at some thumpia 
big paches |” 

“In very good health, thank you, Patrick,” said he, walking on ab- 
stractedly. ‘The gambols of his favorite Newfoundland were unno- 
ticed, and the mortified animal hung its ears, and fell behind its master. 
Both man and dog looked as if part of a funeral procession. At last, 
Mr. Stuart catching sight of his son, overtook him, and with eager 
haste led the unwilling critic to his hobby. When they had nearly 
reached the famous arbor, the old gentleman carefully shielded his son's 
eyes from witnessing too gradually the astounding effect. But when 
they came within full view, and the hand was removed, George, instead 
of grasping his father for support or betraying any unreasonable excite 
ment, languidly remarked,— 

“ Well, father, is this it? well, it’s very pretty. What's it good for! 
What are you going to do with it?” 

“ Going to do with it!” exclaimed his father indignantly, “ what's it 
good for! Is this all you've gone to College for, you tasteless young 
scamp ’ don’t you see any architectural beauties ’—there, just take this 
view, sir—there, what d’'ye think of that? did you ever see anything 
so exquisitely Gothic !—just such an affair as the old Saxons might have 
erected. See how perfectly symmetrical.” Frank, however, saw no- 
thing in it but a heap of fantastic logs—but he attempted a profound 


admiration, which was such a desperate failure that his father broke 
hin short. 
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“ Well, well, that’s enough ; now I just want you to help me raise 
this arch a little to see the effect ; there, that’s it, up now—steady.” 
George, however, was butan unskillful workman, he knocked a log out 
of its place, and down it came upon his father’s toe.“ ‘There, sir,” said 
the old gentleman, limping round, “ you may go now, you've done 
enough. By George, what's in the boy—I believe he’s mad.” 

George attempted to explain, but he could not express himself very 
coherently, and his father stopped him short by giving orders in a very 
excited way for the reparation of the damage he had occasioned. In 
none the better humor for his mishap, he wandered on through a litle 
path in the woods in the direction of Mr. Woodstock’s, until he came to 
a slight rustic fence which separated the estates, and pursued a path 
leading by its side. He soon reached a rippling brook flowing through 
an orchard in Mr. Woodstock’s grounds. Here he paused and listlessly 
reclined in the shade of a huge oak. Gazing on the loaded trees of her 
father’s orchard, naturally suggested to him one of Virgil's love scenes. 
So for half an hour he mechanically repeated, much to the amusement 
of the gardener who listened just over the fence,— 


* Sepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala 
Dux ego vester cram vidi cum matre legentem 
Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos 
Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error !” 


“ Beautiful,” said he; “oh! that it were real.” He would gladly 
have brought her there to perfect the picture, but it was too early 
to call, and the painful presentiment, excited by what he had seen 
the alternoon before, and confirmed by his sister's ominous whisper, 
still preserved its influence. ‘* Oh should it be so, I'd go with them on 
Friday and coolly drown myself in her presence.” 

Scarcely had he said this, when casting his eyes towards the orchard 
he caught sight of a well-known symmetrical figure, gracefully moving 
beneath the laden boughs. He started; poetry and truth had met to- 
vether—it was the consummation of his wishes, and he sprang to his 
feet and leaped the fence ; but suddenly pausing and yet keeping his 
eyes upon the scene as if fascinated, he stealthily returned and conceal- 
ed himself behind the oak. He was there, too. The same tall, 
handsome figure, with the moustache. Protected by the friendly oak, 
our hero marked well the studied politeness of his attentions to Miss 
Woodstock. With jealous eye he fancied that he detected an expression 
of tenderness and affection in the stranger’s look. How George envi- 
ed his rival, and cursed his own fate! But now the stranger, with his 
fair guide, sauntered down the little path which led directly by the oak 
to the river’s bank. How our hero felt, as they drew nearer, chatting 
together most gaily, and with unmistakable tenderness, we will not say. 
As the stranger carefully handed her light, agile form over the little 
stream, George ungenerously wished him a ducking, and afterwards, 
when he called her “ Laura,” he wished him drowned. As they pass- 
ed he listened breathlessly. 
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“T think,” said the lady, “a gentleman, Mr. George Stuart, one of 
my old friends, has just arrived. Ife will probably call on me ad 
“Aha! one of your adinirers, 1s [shall be quite jealous.” 
George, who had shrunk up into as small a space as ’ 
behind the oak, now followed noiselessly after, and dodging from tree 
tw tree like an Indian, managed to elude their observation. ‘They had 
reached the river, and were amusing themselves by watching the grace- 
ful movements of the various river craft, when the stranger's gallantry 
sent him to the house to procure an umbrella, for the sun’s rays were 
oppressive. Viewing this movement with a fierce satisfaction, Frank 
moved on steathily with a leopard’s step, until he came quite near Miss 
Woodstock, who was standing with her face towards the river. He 
was unnoticed—another instant and he would have stood before her in 
all the dignity of offended pride—but, alas ! in taking the very last step 
he stumbled over a fallen tree, and found himself unintentionally at the 
feet of his faithless inamorata. ‘This of course destroyed the tragic ef- 
fect of the anticipated scene, while mortification took the place of ma- 
jestic sternness he had assumed especially for the time. He picked 
himself up very hastily, and Miss Woodstock, assuming all her self- 
possession, though a smile was almost audible at his ludicrous appear- 
ance, approached, and with the greatest good nature, proffered her hand, 

“Why, Mr. Stuart,” said she, where did you spring from ?” 

Frank thought she meant to insult him, for not springing with more 
dexterity ; so he said nothing, but looked volumes. 

“ Who,” she continued, looking at his dejected countenance, “ who 
would have supposed that these woods were haunted by such sad, sober 
students? Why, Mr Stuart, what «s the matter with you ?” 

“Is it for you to ask, Miss Woodstock ?” (he had before assumed that 
lover's privilege of calling her “ Laura,”) he replied, with some warmth, 
and then muttered something about being disturbed in his fondest 
dreams. 

“Why, Mr. Stuart, what can you mean? [ am unconscious of 
having disturbed your dreams—have you been sleeping here under these 
trees 

George, supposing this another insult, replied that he could not have 
supposed that Miss Woodstock would jest with him in such a manner, 
under such circumstances, and begged her to reserve her sallies for 
another. 

“ Ah,” said Miss Woodstock, with a wondering look, yet smiling in 
her good humor,“ | think | have now some faint comprehension of your 
meaning. Pray don’t assume such a tragic expression, and I will ex- 
plain.” 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself,” said George, with still greater serious- 
ness. “It is of no consequence, Miss Woodstock ; [ hope that—may 
you—may you experience all the happiness”— 

“Then you won't hear me !” interrupted she. 

George would have replied, but was prevented by the arrival of the 
gentleman of the moustache, with a large umbrella. 

“ Allow me to iutroduce Mr. Stuart,” 
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“So Miss Woodstock insists upon adding insult to injury ; if so— 
farewell for ever.” ‘Thus saying, our hero plunged into the woods, and 
was soon lost among the trees. Miss Laura was obliged, laughingly, 
to restrain the impetuosity of the stranger, who would fain have follow- 
ed and obtained satisfaction from the gentleman who had treated 
him so cavalierly. Before George was fairly out of hearing, a loud, 
hearty laugh broke on his ear, which made him resolve to challenge 
the man who had added this last insult. 

George's gloominess that day was mysterious to all except his mis- 
chievous sister. His mother decided that he must leave College at 
once, and Mary tried, with a sister's solicitude, to divine the cause, but 
in vain. Julia, with well-assumed gravity, appeared equally anxious, 
and all saw that something was wrong. ‘The sailing party now troubled 
him sadly. How could he avoid it? He tried every excuse. Go he 
must, for Julia was inexorable. She had, soon after the unfortunate 
rencontre, met Miss Woodstock, as she was returning from the river 
side, and had been introduced to the handsome stranger. ‘The morning's 
adventure was soon told, but instead of complying with Miss Wood- 
stock's desire that she should explain at once the matter to George, 
his fun-loving sister formed a plan to punish him a little longer, for his 
foolish and jealous impetuosity, to which Miss Laura, after much urg- 
ing, reluctantly consented. 

The appointed Friday at length came, and of all Fridays it seemed 
to George the most unlucky. Avoiding his sisters, he employed him- 
self most assiduously in attending to sundry baskets, and fishing 
tackle, and followed by the old servant bearing them on his shoulder, 
soon made his appearance at the wharf, where a fairy little skill lay, 
ready to receive the party. Old Cato’s sagacious observations on the 
weather were treated with unwonted contempt by our ill-humored hero. 

“ Dem clouds look berry ‘specious on the horizon, Mr. George.” 

What do you know about the weather, Cato’ Be still, can't you?” 

The old servant turned away at this unexpected rebuke, muttering, 
“ Mr. George be berry cross to-day.” 

All were so busy in getting aboard, and arranging matters, that 
George’s petulance passed unnoticed, except by Miss Woodstock and 
Julia. She knew that a single word would have restored him to hap- 
1? and good humor, and would have given it, but Julia restrained 

er. 

“ Let him suffer a little longer the effects of his rashness,” said she. 
“ The sky will brighten after this gust of passionis over.” 

Laura's heightening color told her friend how much she wished her 
sky could that day be cloudless, but she remained silent, and turned to 
the stranger, who handed her into the boat, looking very hard and know- 
ingly at George, who, seated in the bow, coldly saluted the party as 
they came, and then gazed into the water. A merry-looking cadet, who 
had come from West Point, to perform escort duty for Julia, seizing 
the tiller, the sails flew up, and away went the little bark, careering 
over the waves, and forming another among the snowy spots which 
whitened the river. Strange indeed, was the mixture of grave and 
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gay in the aspect of that party. Mr. Howard, the cadet, Miss Julia’s 
lover, was the merriest fellow alive, and entertained the whole 

with his graphic descriptions of military life. George. on the other os 
was in sad contrast. ‘laciturn and gloomy, he only wished the cruel 
destrover of his peace to enjoy her conquest, Had her disposition 
been such as our hero imagined, she might have enjoyed the most ex- 
quisite amusement from the expression of his face. Attempting an 
appearance of indifference and gayety—the indifference was a painful 
attention to all Miss Woodstock said or did—the gayety resolved itself 
into a melancholy conversation with Mary. His pleasantries were 
such as might have been expected from a convict, joking with his exe- 
cutioner—lis laughter ended in a strange, hollow noise, not unlike a 
groan 

George found a moment's consolation in grumbling, as he saw Mr. 
Howard looking into Julia’s eyes instead of minding the tiller. The 
wind was now rapidly rising, the waves increased in size and dashed 
furiously against the litle bark, as she darted bravely on her course. 

“| think, Mr. Howard, we had better take a reef,” said the gentle- 
man of the moustache. 

“Will you loose the halyards, Mr. Stuart?” said that gentleman, 
acting on the suggestion, and bringing her into the wind. 

(ieorge grumblingly complied, to avoid proximity to the ladies and a 
quarrel with the gentleman, Mr. Howard seeing a squall fast coming, 
sprang up to assist him. All, for a moment, were intent upon the sail, 
Suddenly a large wave dashed aside the prow, the wind caught the 
jib, and threatened to capsize the vessel. 

“The tller! stop the tiller! Miss Woodstock,” shouted the cadet, 
jumping down to seize it. But she had no eyes for the tiller, and 
sprang up without knowing why, while among the other ladies, the 
usual screaming, which attends sailing parties, made complete con- 
fusion. Betore Mr. Howard could reach the helm, the wind 
had caught the mainsail, and the boom swung round, carrying with 
it Miss Woodstock, who grasped it for safety. George, who was on 
the other side of the sail, sprang into the water, dived under the boat, 
and came up some distance astern, just in time to see the hated arm 
encircling her waist, and the fierce stranger scowling malignant tri- 
umph. 

Laura, unconscious of what she did, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and carried away by the impulse of her real affection, wildly 
exclaimed, “ Stop, oh! quick—save, save him'” then, recovering her- 
self, she appeared overwhelmed with confusion. 

“Well, Laura, ha! ha! ha! it’s of no use now, you've betrayed 
yourself,” said her deliverer. 

Poor Laura was obliged to join the party in the hearty laugh 
which the incident had occasioned. George, meanwhile, hardly un- 
derstood the cause of all this merriment. His first impulse was to 
sink beneath the eyes of the cruel destroyer of his peace, and ever 
after haunt her, but he had heard her exclamation, and this, with the 


merry laugh which accompanied it, caused a strange bewilderment in 
his mind. 
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That evening the harvest moon shone clear and bright, and attract. 
ed by the loveliness of the night, guests assembled from all the neiwh- 
borhood around, to attend a social party at Mr. Stuart’s house. Miss 
Woodstock was the belle of the evening. Nor was the stanver ab- 
sent, but to George’s surprise, he soon left Miss Laura and paid his 
devoirs to his sister Mary. Every body wore a half humorous and 
quizzical expression, but not a word was said of the day's mishaps 
George assumed a new character, became the gayest of the vay, 
looked pleased, sarcastic, and independent, flirted with several of the 
village damsels, and exhibited the utmost indifference towards Moss 
Woodstock. By and by he relapsed into a more dismal mood than 
ever, as dancing began, and he watched Laura's graceful motions, 
Juha thought that the time for the dénowement had come, and, beavis 
a quadrille, begged him to conduct her to the fresh air of the piazza. 
He complied the more readily, as Miss Woodstock had left the room. 

“ George,” said his sister,—and now she assumed her kindest man- 
ner,—" why do you behave so strangely ’ you don't dance with Laura, 
nor did you say a word to her in the boat. | know all about your pre- 
vious acquaintance, [| can assure you she is quite hurt. Las she done 
any thing to offend you?” 

“ Does she, really,” replied he, with some earnestness, “ care any 
thing about me 

‘They turned and suddenly encountered Miss Woodstock and the 
stranger, who were also promenading. 

Laura !’—* Julia!” exclaimed the two ladies at once. An embarrass- 
ing pause might have followed, had not George, with a desperate eflort, 
aldressed a few stammering and complicated remarks to Miss Laura. 
lie was immediately introduced to the stranger as her * brother Hen- 
ry,” who had just returned from a tour in Europe. 

His face wore an indescribable expression, but he caught Mr. Wood- 
stock's hand and squeezed it vehemently. By some means the 
gentlemen found that they had exchanged sisters when they renewed 
the promenade, and an hour after, when Julia and Mr. Woodstock, 
carelessly sauntering through the moonlit walks, visited the Gothic ar- 
bor, they found it pre-occupied—need we say by whoin ’ 
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Notionat Greatwesa, A Leeture delivered before the New Haven Young Men's 
Institute, Jan. 9th, 15-45. 


Whatever Mr. Brownson says, is worth consideration. His words 
are not to be passed by as the idle wind, for they are the utterance of 
a powerful mind, and a sincere heart. Whoever battles with him, 
hand to hand, will find him an antagonist not easily vanquished ; and 
if we were not too insignificant to attract his notice, we should not 
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now venture, in emulation of the brave Lilliputian soldier, to tickle this 
sleeping Gulliver's nostrils with the point of our spear, lest he should 
sneeze us into annihilation. 

Mr. Brownson’s lecture, recently delivered in this city, we heard 
with attention, and thought it unworthy of its author. Not to mention 
the open advocacy of certain religious views lately adopted by that 
gentleman, a thing quite unsuited to the occasion, it indicated, in his 
mind, a general recoil from liberal opinions which we have, at other 
times, heard him eloquently defend, and a falling back upon ideas 
obsolete and quite behind the age. His subject was ‘ National Great- 
ness ;’ his object, to prove that the Americans have less of it than any 
other civilized people ; and his moral, that we should look to Eu 
as she appeared before the birth of “the so called Reformation,” or to 
Spain and Italy at the present day, as models of true greatness. We 
suspect that this discourse was first delivered in Boston. A partial 
attempt to justify Mr. Bownson’s present peculiar position, running 
through the whole, gives it the appearance of having been written for 
the benefit of his own friends and acquaintances. 

le began by saying that perhaps there is no people more self-satis- 
fied than the people of the United States. We are a great nation; 
the greatest under heaven. We have nodoubt on the subject. When 
asked for proofs, we point to our vast territory, mostly a savage wilder- 
ness, to be sure, and less extensive than some other countries. We 
boast of our schools, our colleges, our free government ; above all, of 
our grand doctrine, that * every man may here worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, or, if he please, not at all,— 
provided the mob wall let him.” We burn down a convent or church 
occasionally ; but this is nothing; an accident. Let it go. We are 
a great people. Who says we are not?) Now and then, to mar this 
lovely harmony, a discordant voice is heard. On the whole, however, 
we are unanimous. 

Now, said Mr. Brownson, tape cannot be measured without a stand- 
ard; a yard-stick for instance. So, to measure our national greatness, 
we must agree on some standard. If we choose a correct one, we 
shall arrive at a true estimate. ‘“ My standard is this: ‘THatT NATION 
IS GREATEST IN WHICH MAN MOST EASILY AND MOST EFFECTUALLY Ac- 
COMPLISHES THE END OF HIS PRESENT EXISTENCE.” ‘This end is to live 
for another life, not a mere extension of natural life, but one supernatu- 
ral, to be bestowed as a reward of obedience to God and His Church ; 
in a word, the true eud of man in this world is to lead a Christian life. 
According to our standard, then, as national greatness is only collective 
individual greatness, and our only great man is our Christian man, our 
greatest nation must be our most truly Christian nation. 

Ile then attempted to show, that ever since the era of the “ Reform- 
ation, as it is called,” the energies of the Protestant world have been 
turned more and more in an industrial direction, until at length, particu- 
larly in England and America, the lust of gain has uprooted all noble 
motives of action, and destroyed the vitality of Chistianity among us. 


“ Where once stood the lofty cathedral and the way-side chapel, now 
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frowns the dingy cotton mill.” The once happy yeoman is now the 
starving operative. A few reviled and broken relics of Feudalism 
alone save England from instant destruction. Her religion 1s a shad- 
ow ; “her charity a sickly philanthropy.” Soul has well nigh gone 
out of her ; quite gone from us, for we have not even aremnant of that 
great feudal system, which may yet, for a brief while, sustain the totter- 
ing empire of Britain. We, too, as a nation, have no Christianity. 
“Qur god is Mammon, our worship Thrift.”. Our hero, “ Plugson of 
Undershot.” Compared with those nations, which we so arrogantly 
despise, with Spain and Italy, priest-ridden, as we call them, where is 
our boasted greatness’ We are weighed and found wanting. If we 
would shun the certain overthrow and chaos to which we are tending, 
we must retrace our steps, give up our new theories and systems, go 
back to the ancient obedience of our forefathers, and “ walk inthe good 
old paths again.” Such is a brief outline of Mr. Brownson’s singular 
lecture. While we find in it much to admire, we cannot admit the cor- 
rectness of his “ standard,” or receive as true many of his unsupport- 
ed assertions ; neither can we assent to his “ most lame and impotent 
conclusion.” ‘To make Christianity the only standard of national great- 
ness, is to perform the simple metaphysical maneuvre of confounding 
the meaning of two distinct terms ; it is to set at defiance the common, 
levitimate usage of the English language ; and nothing more. Greatness 
and Christianity are not the same thing, nor is the one necessarily de- 
pendent on the other. ‘They may be found together or separate from 
each other. Christianity is doubtless more favorable to the develop- 
ment of national greatness than any other religion, or than no religion, 
Christianity alone can no more make a mean man or a mean nation 
great, than honor can seta leg. ‘Take the narrow intellect and petty 
spirit of a Boswell. Let him live ever so purely, let him be ever so de- 
vout a Protestant, or, if you please, ever so good a Catholic ; let him 
live with the true “ end of life’ always in view, and he would still be 
a lackey, following the heels of a great master, though Johnson were 
a pagan. Greatness can exist without Christianity; the testimony 
of the whole world proves that it did exist before Christianity. Mea- 
sure Homer, and Socrates, and Plato, with your common, easily detin- 
ed “ yard-stick,” and though you cannot ascertain their exact dimen- 
sions, you will, at any rate, be ready to pronounce them great. . 

Have the speakers of our language been, from time immemorial, 
wrongly applying the epithet of great to those illustrious men and na- 
tions of antiquity, whose glory still lights up the sky of the past?) Or 
is not national greatness another name for national power, physwal, in- 
tellectual, and moral? We think it is; and with this “ standard,” let 
us see whether the American people are really so badly off as Mr. 
Brownson would have us believe. 

It is well enough for men like Mr. Brownson occasionally to throw 
adash of cold water on our national vanity. We have too much of 
this, though it would not be easy to show that we have more than any 
other nation. Even Don Punctilio, great as he is in Mr. Brownson’s 
estimation, is reported to have his share of this weakness. When 
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Fourth of July orators and electioneering demagogues would flatter us 
into the belief that we have already reached the summit of national 
glory, it is well enough for wiser and better men to correct the mis. 
take. But wise men will not say that we are not, after all, a great 
people ; and good men ought not to treat us, their countrymen, with 
scorn, even though we think ourselves a little greater than we are ; 
even though, like some philosophers that we wot of, we express our 
opinion a little too dogmatically, a little too much after the style of “ Sir 
Oracle.” 

Our industrial energy, in its infancy, called forth the eloquent admi- 
ration of Burke. Now, when its vigorous growth has outstripped the 
eager anticipations of the orator, it has become a target for the sar. 
casms of Mr. Brownson. But what has it done for us? What is it 
now duing’ Look out on the sea; our white sails toss everywhere 
like crests of foam upon its billows. Stand west of that line which 
marks the outer verge of civilization. Hear the distant murmur, the 
approaching and increasing tumult. It is the tramp of marching mill- 
ions, the crash of falling forests, the cheerful ringing of the axe and 
the hammer, the noise of cities starting into sudden existence. ‘There 
is something great in all this, viewed merely as an exhibition of our 
physical strength, although that is not the only light in which it ought 
to be regarded. 

We area “ thrifty” race. We do not believe, with some sage Brab- 
mins, that “the highest beatitude consists in keeping one’s eyes al- 
ways fixed in silent contemplation on the end of one’s nose.” We 
honor industry. Nay, we are the nation under heaven that most hon- 
ors it. In the old world, labor has always been despised ; a badge of 
degradation. If we should perish from the face of the earth to-mor- 
row, it would be a sufliciently noble epitaph for us, that we have made 
labor honorable. 

We do not, as Mr. Brownson asserts, worship only mammon. Our 
national faith is reposed in something better; in certain liberal prin- 
ciples, around which the national enthusiasm centres, on which we have 
staked our national existence, and for which we have long been 
successfully fighting against the public opinion of the world. We 
maintain the right of every man to perfect liberty of conscience, and 
assert the civil equality of all citizens. These simple but comprehen- 
sive doctrines do not harmonize with old ideas ; they did not prevail in 
Europe betore the “ so called Reformation,” nor do they now in Spain 
and Italy. ‘They were not brought down to us by apostolical succes- 
sion. But they are truths. They flow from the spirit of a religion 
promulgated by the greatest of Reformers. ‘There was something of 
moral greatness, something of intellectual energy in those stern, ascetic 
men, by whom these doctrines were first planted here. ‘There was 
something great in the spectacle of an unorganized people, weak- 
ened and distracted by war, calmly building up, with their own hands, 
a government based on the broadest Justice, and voluntarily submitting 
themselves to the restraints of law and order. ‘There must be some- 
thing of the “ vitality of Christianity” among a people who can endure 
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such a government. Puritanism, though liberalized, is not dead, but, 
as Carlyle says, “ it is one of the strongest things under this sun, at 
resent.” 

We have scarcely any literature. But our peculiar circumstances 
will account for the fact. When we shall have valiantly performed 
the work assigned us by our Creator to be done first, when we shall 
have subdued this wild continent into a blooming garden, when popu- 
lation shall have become dense, and wealth abundant, our strength will 
be diverted, to a greater degree than at present, towards the cultivation 
of letters and the arts. One of Mr. Brownson’s favorite authors, has 
a thought applicable to our case. ‘The great man, he says, is able to 
do any thing. Circumstances may make him poet, prophet or king, 
hut he is fitto be either. Circumstances have made us thus far ex- 
hibit our national strength in action rather than in literature. 

On the whole, we are not quite destitute of physical, intellectual, 
and moral power. Neither has the life of Christianity wholly depart- 
ed from us. It would be easy to enlarge on these topics, and among 
other things to point out some distinctions, overlooked by the lecturer, 
between the industrial systems of Europe and our own, 

Mr. Brownson has unintentionally paid us a compliment. The man 
who places Italy and Spain in the first rank of modern nations, can do 
us no higher honor than to put us at the foot of his list. He should 
have been more cautious. He could in no other way so grossly have 
flattered our national vanity. “ ‘The poorest man in Italy,” he says, 
“can obtain the best university education without the cost of a single 
peony.” If this be true, Italy has reached a depth of degradation to 
which the history of the world furnishes no parallel. If with her an- 
cient glory she had lost the means of regaining it, we might pity, but 
we could not despise her. But if all the treasures of knowledge, if 
the means of highest culture are as free to her now as the air of the 
\ppenines, the slave of Austria, the scorn of Kurope, the diseased 
and decrepid mother of an ignorant and licentious brood of Lazzaroni, 
has no claim on our compassion. 

Once Mr. Brownson did not think as he does now. Ile was the 
bold and ardent champion of the political and religious institutions, 
as well as the honor of his country; now he has faith in the Feudal 
system, and some other systems. But we would not upbraid him, as 
some do, for the frequent and startling changes of opinion which have 
marked the career of his great mind. A cowardly or a false-hearted 
ian might have preserved a reputation for consistency better than Mr. 
Brownson has done. None but a fearless and honest man, however, 
would dare, like him, openly to utter, at any time and in any place, 
whatsoever he may at that time and place believe to be the T: . 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By HL. G. Liddell and Robert Scott. Oxford, 
1843. (Not to be confounded with a smaller work, an abridgement of the larger 
Lexicon, by the same authors.) 

The deficiencies of Donnegan’s Lexicon are so generally acknowledged, that every 
student of Greek will be glad to learn that its place can be supplied by somethi 
better. That something better isthe work which we have placed at the head of th 
article. This work deserves commendation for quite a number of reasons. In the 
first place, in extent, it is three or four times as large as Donnegan’s Lexicon, and 
must, therefore, be helpful to the student in many passages and many authors where 
Donnegan entircly deserts him. ‘Then, again, it is printed with extreme correctness 
Every citation, the authors assure us, has been verified in the proof-sheets ; and the 
writer of this notice can well believe this to be strictly true, for in comparing a ve 
large number of passages with the originals in the authors to whom they are credited 
he does not remember to have found a single error of typography. But a still great. 
er recommendation of the Lexicon lies in the carefulness with which the matenals 
have been collected, and the good judgment, which has been shown in putting them 
together. ‘The authors, in their title page, say that the work is based on the Ger. 
man work of Francis Passow. ‘They have indeed extracted, or literally translated 
whatever is useful in this German Lexicon, which is well known to have been the 
ordinary companion of persons studying Greek who also understood German, 1s 
well in our own land and in England as in Germany itself. But, besides this, they 
have contributed much to their Lexicon of themselves, and in this way have made it 
more valuable than Passow's orginal work. ‘They have more correct views of den- 
vation than their German predecessor. ‘They have added a large number of referen- 
ces tothe Attic authors of the best period of Greek literature, and have explained many 
words involving a knowledge of ancient customs and institutions, more fully or more 
satisfactorily. ‘They have made frequent reference to other modern writers, who have 
discussed the same topics at length. In short, we do not hesitate to say that this dic- 
tionary is far in advance of any other to which a person, deriving his knowledge 
of Greek through our language, can have access. 

‘There was a time when the knowledge of Greek came through that of Latin, and 
many still living can recollect that all the help they had, was a Latin Schrevelius, 
which contained scarcely a tenth part of the words of the Greek language, and 
was miserably unperfect in other respects. Something was gained when English 
was made the medium of teaching the meanings of words ; for the old process of leam- 
ing Greek through Latin, and Latin through our mother tongue, was just the reverse 
of distillation: instead of giving us the liquor in greater strength, each new addition to 
the complex process, but diluted it. And so they too have found it to be, who hare 
deserted to German or any other language for the same aid. But the first attempts at 
lexicography in English, were quite imperfect ; nor has the younger student, untd 
now, had any help of this kind which was not a broken reed,—a guide which left him 
to himself, when he was most ata loss. Hence, discouragement was natural: how 
can one attain to an elegant and aceurate knowledge of any foreign language with- 
out aids that can be relied upon, that will neither speak false, nor keep silence when 
they are questioned ’ 

The books for studying Greck, which we ean now furnish ourselves with, may 
us on a level with the scholars of any other country. Besides the Lexicon which we 
have mentioned, we have the Dictionary of Antiquities, which gives the results of the 
latest and best archaeological researches ; we have in grammar Kiihner's, 
translated and published at Andover; we have Munck's work on the Metres, 
ted by two of the professors of Harvard ; and in history, ‘Thirlwall’s Greece surpasses 
any German work on the same subject. A good work, for common purposes, on 
geography of Greece, with maps sufficiently large and accurate: and the completion 


of Miller's work on the literary history of Greece would render our apparatus pretty 
cornplete. T. D. W. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Our Magazine, most candid Reader, has been unfortunately much delayed by 
a number of unforeseen circumstances. Under these we have made the most 
haste we could, at all consistent with our welfare and your pleasure. Therefore, we 
have no further apology to offer. But we would suggest to a few we have ward com- 

ain, some reasons why, beyond all others, the friends of the Yale Literary should be 

h patient and indulgent. Besides a very meagre subseription list to spur on our 

inters when business pressess and wealthier patrons are standing by, our few and 
viewless literary contributors are never to be depended upon. ‘They write when they 
list, and what list, and oftener those who could an’ they would, do not write at 
all. We except all those unfortunate individuals, whose productions lic in ‘ the coffin.’ 
They write very often—especially the poets. And to the prose writers we would re- 
peatedly suggest that it is often their unfortunate choice of a subject which prevents 
the publication of their pieces. We wish something original, or if not, at least either 


practical and useful, or entertaining. Prize compositions, college disputes, otc. are not 
apt to be of this character. 


“"Tis Sixty years since,” that the rough likencss of our Alma Mater, of which 
you have an exact fac-simile on the opposite page, was taken. Upon comparing the 
style both of engraving and architecture with our frontispiece, much progress is ob- 
servable ; but when we look at the Yalensians in the foreground, then it is, alas! that 
the degeneracy of modern tumes appears. First, notice the venerable Dr. Stiles as he 
is seen proceeding with a slow and dignified gait to evening prayers. ‘Tradition relates 
that it took the old gentleman, in his solemn and stately motion, several minutes to 
walk from the gate to the Chapel, during which time all bystanders waited in respect- 
ful silence, and those in the line of the President's vision, not more than ten rods dis- 
tant, stood uncovered. ‘The College etiquette of those days required a very respect- 
ful demeanor towards all superiors. President Stiles, moreover, was a perfect gentle- 
man of the old school, and very rigidly maintained all distinctions in rank, and the 
forms of politeness belonging thereto. The two grave looking persons in blue and 
red on the extreme left, are thought to be characters of some consideration, probably 
a Tutor and a Senior, while the humble looking individual in blue, with his hat in 
hand, and a long pigtailed cue, who is bowing either to them or the President, is man- 
ifestly a priggish Sophomore, who has just returned from his afternoon turn in Chapel 
street. His gay appearance attracts the attention of the quakerish-looking Semor 
with the cocked hat and cane, who will doubtless call him up and send him down 
Chapel street again during the evening for pipes and beer. ‘The lower classes in those 
ancient times, especially the Freshman, were accustomed to run of errands for the 
“ upper classes,” and in return the Seniors instructed them in manners, their behavior 
towards superiors, etc. Lest some incredulous modern student should doubt these 
things, we quote from President Stiles’ manuscript Diary, Vol. IX, p. 112, Oct. 23, 1779. 

“To-day I delivered over the Freshman Class to the charge of the Seniors.” It 
was customary for the Freshman on this occasion to assemble in the gallery of the 
old chapel, and after being ‘ delivered over’ and listening to various sage remarks and 
good advice from the Seniors, to choose ‘ whom they would serve.’ e Patron was 
bound in honor to befriend his Freshman, as long as the Freshman fulfilled his pecu- 
lar duties as waiter and client. It does not appear, however, that the Freshmen had 
memal offices imposed upon them. They were most annoyed by being often called 
up and admonished by impertinent Sophomores for imaginary crimes. ‘Those two in- 
dividuals very much alike, in calico gowns, are, from all we can learn of those ancient 
umes, undoubtedly Freshmen, incipient Sophs, who have just been permitted to wear 
gowns. ‘I'hey were not allowed to wear gowns or hats, or to carry canes in the Col- 
lege yard, until near the close of Freshmen year, when they took the Sophomore seats 
in Chapel. On that memorable evening, it was customary for the whole class to 
promenade the yard in full dress, and the ‘ big guns’ were fired, and the ¢ ‘ollege illu- 
iminated in honor of the event. ‘The citizens even used to come up to see the sport. 
Shortly after this, in 1783) the Freshmen were allowed to wear their hats in the yard 
somewhat earlier. Dr. Stiles remarks, in his Diary of January 7, 1768: “ This eve- 
ning I gave permission to the Freshman Class to wear their hats in the College yard 
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after the ensuing vacation. Formerly they kept off their hats the whole 
year. About 1975, they were permitted to wear their hats after May vacation. We 
now admit them after January vacation” on 

The very independent, disrespectful looking individual, who stands with his hands 
in his pockets grinning at the Freshmen, is a bona fide Sophomore. We take the 

entleman with broad-crowned hat and cane standing alone, to be a Senior, and the 

It upright young man who does not bow to him has evidently not been long under 
the disciplining hand of Dr. Stiles. The two gentlemen in scarlet and brown-yellow, 
seem to be near relatives of the two on the extreme left. One individual remains to 
excite our curiosity, and he is the corpulent man in the large striped calico gown, who 
seems to be bowing to somebody on the other side of the fence. He puzzles us much. 
Uncommonly humble and inoffensive in his looks for a Sophomore, he seems some 
what too portly fora Freshman, and too awkward for a Senior of those times, who 
gave instructions in manners. We think he must be a fresh Junior from Dartmouth, 
just beyinning to accustom himself to the courtly etiquette and new-fangled disci. 

line of President Stiles. He seems at a loss to know bow to manage gracefully the 
cocked hat in his left hand. 

‘The buildings represented in the picture still remain, though muc pe any arte 
Old South Middle, and the pe mag There is a very tall and ancient looking 
spire belonging to the old chapel in the original wood cut, which runs up into an 
illimitable sky and is finally surmounted by a weathercock. We were sorry to have 
it cut off in the very commencement of its aspiring, but the limits of our Magazine 
entirely forbade its insertion. In the rear of these buildings was the brick ining 
Hall—our present Laboratory. A very large and ancient wooden college, also, but a 
short time before this view was taken, had stood about half way between the Chapel 
and College street. ‘This building was so unpopular with the students, that in 17*2, 
they attempted ‘vi et armis’ to demolish it, and so far succeeded that the Corporation 


finished the work the same year. The ringleaders of the mob, however, suffered 
expulsion. 


The venerable Junce Daccerr has kindly favored us with the following reminis- 
cences of College during the Presidency of Dr. Stiles. 

Ile was elected President in 1771, and continued till his death, which took place in 
May, 1795. During this period, the intercourse between the officers of College and 
the students, the rules and regulations, and the whole etiquette, was different from 
what they were under the Presidency of Dr. Dwight and his successor. 

President Stiles was a very strict diseiplinarian, and rigid observer of the customs 
of European universities. 

The Freshman Class, as soon as formed, were taken under the supervision of the 
Senior Class, who undertook to direct their behavior while Freshmen. This was 
called trimming them. They were taught to obey their superiors in all cases—to go 
on errands of all kinds for any of the upper classes, not to wear their hats in Col- 
wee yard, nor ever to appear with their heads covered in presence of an officer of the 

‘ollege. 

Dr. Stiles was a perfect master of the Latin language. He wrote and spoke it 
with great elegance. It was the language of the officers of College with the stu- 
dents. The Monitor's bills were called over once a month in the Chapel. A,student 
who had been absent from or tardy at prayers, one or more times was called up in his 
seat: “ Sexies abfuisti,” the officer would say. ‘The student gave his excuses in Laun, 
as Semel non audivi campanam ;” “ bis wgrotus fui ;” “ propter dolorem cap- 
itis,” or “habui veniam,” ete. If his character fr unctuality was fair, he was ex- 
cused; if bad for regularity, the President said, “ fond ratio sufficiens—notetur.” 
A laughable ineident is said to have occurred under President Clap. A student had 
been drowned in West River, while bathing. He was called for absence from prayer 
A fellow student answered, ‘* Mortuus est.” His reply was, “ Haud ratio sutheiens” 

There was public speaking in the Chapel once a week. The President presided 
He pronounced upon the performance in the language of the College: “ Bene,” was 
the lowest praise ; sometimes it was pronounced with a sort of sneer, which amounted 
toa reproach. “ Bene dixisti,” was some commendation ; “ Laudate dixisti,” wa 
flattering ; * Optime dixisti,” was high praise; but the highést encomium was, “ 
datissime et optime dixist.” 
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Dr. Stiles was enthusiastic on the subject of civil and religious liberty. He 
been driven by the British troops, during the war of the Revolution, een the aa 

ation over which he was @ pastor, which had no tendency tw abate his enthusiasm 
in favor of liberty. 

In 1789, when the revolution in France broke out, he was an ardent admirer of 
Democracy. He met me in the street one day, and thus addressed me: “ Have you 
heard the glorious news! the French troops have entered Holland—they have planted 
the tree of liberty before the Stadtholder’s palace—they will plant it before the doors 
of all the crowned heads of Europe—the people will grow up under the shade. I am 
a Democrat, pee I aim a Jacobin—I glory in the name.” He was also an eminent 
Christian, and when he saw that nation renouncing religion, destroying the Sabbath 
and worshiping the Goddess of Reason, he renounced them and their revolution. 


The following is a brief sketch of a conversation with which we were lately hon- 
ored by another venerable and distinguished graduate of Yale, who was Tutor in the 
College under President Stiles. ‘The old gentleman's face lighted up with animation 
as he reviewed the literary scenes of his college days. We can only give a few of 
bis many interesting aneedotes. 

“A very regular and steady young man was once marked absent from pravers. 
Curious to know what could have interrupted his accustomed regularity, | called him 
up when the monitor's bill was read in Chapel. “Smith! semel abfuisti.” Some 
water had been poured over hirn while on his way to prayers, by a mischievous Soph- 
omore. Smith rose, and with much embarrassment, shouted out in a rapid monoto- 
nous voice, * Domine! abfui propter aquam demissam e fenestris in meum caput.” 
«Bene! Bene! Smith—Sufficit,” replied I. 

“There used to be a buttery in the old wooden College, where the beer, metheglin, 
cider, and provisions were kept. The students were accustomed to repair thither 
every morning and evening for their breakfast and supper. Each took quarter of a 
loaf of rye bread in one hand, and his mug of cider in the other, and went back 
to his room. At noon they dined together in the Commons’ Hall. ‘The price of board 
was something less than a dollar per week, and the annual expenses of College life 
amounted to some ninety dollars. 

“ Athletic sports,” continued the old gentleman, “ used to be more frequent than 
now. Every class had its champion in feats of agility and strength, and they used 
to challenge all foreigners to a yearly contest on the green, in wrestling, leaping, &c. 
A Tutor stood by to see fair play, and adjusted all differences. 

“ There used to be a great deal of strife for Dean Berkeley's Senior prize, and gene- 
rally three persons lived here as resident graduates upon the proceeds, for one, two or 
three years. It was considered very profitable then to be resident graduates. ‘They 
came from other colleges, and there were often from twenty to thirty resident gradu- 
ates here. ‘They were admitted to an equality with the officers of College, invited 
into society with ther and formed a connecting link in the discipline of College be- 
tween the officers and students; i. e. by their private influence in the way of adviee, 
adjusting difficulties between the classes, and so on. 

“ There was a disputing club, composed of the graduates and faculty, who met 
twice each week to spend several hours in extemporaneous discussion on general 
topics. It was kept up with great interest, and many of the first and leading minds 
of that day were formed for public life under the invaluable influences of these dis- 
putes. Dr. Dwight was then a Tutor. I have often heard him argue for an hour 
most eloquently in this coterie. Nothing ever prevented a punctual attendance, even 
of the members of the bar, who had been practising for years. ‘The ladies in town 
all understood the fact, and never gave parties on Dispute nights, as they then placed 
their sole dependence on the College gentlemen for their beaux. College students 
were hardly ever invited to visit with graduates or officers, though some five or six of 
the Seniors used generally to visit a little. 

“On Sunday evening we always used to pay our respects to the President and his 
family. A party of twenty or thirty gentlemen would meet in an informal way in the 
President's large old fashioned parlor, and be richly entertained by the social Converse 
of that learned and amiable man. His acquaintance with the great men of the coun- 
try was very extensive,‘and his store of general information mys | rich and va- 


ted. Some of the young gentlemen would, after taking leave of the President, pay 
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their respects for the rest of the evening to his three accomplished daughters, who en- 
tertained visitors in another apartment. 

“In return, the President spent an evening during the week with us at one of the 
gentlemen's rooms. (Upon coming out of evening prayers, the President would en. 
quire, ‘At whose room shall we meet this evening? If it was my turn, I waited 
upon the President immediately to my room, and sent to the Commons for my loaf of 
bread and bow! of milk. ‘The other gentlemen soon came in, and stayed a longer or 
shorter time. About eight o'clock, some dozen would be left, and the President upon 
rising to go was respectfully waited upon by some one of us to his door. 

“ The tutors and graduates used to be quite intimate with the ladies of several fami- 
lies in the vicinity of College. ‘They would call at all times, and generally the con. 
versation was accompanied by the busy music of the spinning-wheel. The ladies, 
when they visited each other, often sent their spinning-wheels before them.” Verily, 
the times have altered. 


Ovn Screntiric Connen.—We intend hereafter to keep a brief record of the seien- 
tific observations and experiments made among us. The following facts have been 
communicated by Prof. Olmsted. 

Cecesrian Purxomens ov 1544.—The past year has not been so distinguished for 
extraordinary and brilliant sights in the heavens, as were the year 1833 and several 
succeeding years. A few celestial phenomena, however, have occurred during the 
past year, which have been observed here with great interest. We may mention par- 
ticularly the magnificent solar halo of September 9th, the total eclipse of the moon, 
November 24th, and the partial eclipse of the sun, December 9th. 

The solar halo exhibited a remarkable combination of priamatic rings, or zones, en- 
compassing the sun, commencing about ten o'clock, A. M., and continuing until two, 
Pr M. presenting their most perfect phenomena about mid-day. A smaller elliptical 
zone surrounded the sun as its centre ; a larger ring had its periphery in the sun, which 
was crowed by another system of rings in the zenith; the whole exhibiting a sym- 
metrical and beautiful, though somewhat complex figure. 

‘The total eclipse of the moon in November, came on near sunset, just as our bell 
was ringing for evening prayers. ‘The moon rose with great majesty, but when the 
students came out of the chapel, the eclipse had made such progress as to be plainly 
visible. As it advanced upon the lunar disk, it seemed but partially to obscure the lat- 
ter; and even when the eclipse was total, the covering was unusually transparent, and 
lews deeply colored than usual, its hue being the delicate tint of the rose, or pink, in- 
stead of the dull brick color common in total eclipses of the moon. We learn that in 
Clarke's telescope, so remarkable was this transparency, that the bright spots in the 
moon, as ‘Tycho and Copernicus, remained all the while distinctly visible. 

The eclipse of the sun in December, covered but a small part of the solar disk, and 
did not arrive at its maximum until the sun had almost reached the western horizon. 
The first contact of the two luminaries was partially obscured by clouds; but inter- 
vals of clear sky afforded good opportunity for telescopic observations, and we leam 
that the projection of the lunar upon the solar disk, exhibited the inequalities of the 
former in a remarkable manner, increased as they were by the effects of refraction 
near the horizon. We understand that the calculations which our astronomers had 
made upon these eclipses, (some of which were calculated by the astronomical class 
of 1842,) were fulfilled with an exactness that must have been very gratifying to those 
who sustained the laborious task of computation. 

_Just as we are going to press, (January 2sth,) a new comet, large enough to be 
visible to the naked eye, is beginning to adorn our southern sky in the evening, being 
at present ascending towards the constellation Cervus. Before it rose above our own 
horizon, it appe to the inhabitants of the southern portion of the Union, as early 
as the 11th inst. ; and our steamboats and railcars outstripped its speed, ing, 
by letter, its approach, as early as the 2ist. Observations upon it were instituted at 
our observatory on the 25th, and are still in progress. 
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